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1940 


‘Lemcteon will be Christmas Day. 

The bombs are dropping every day 

On Britain’s towns, upon the Rhine; 

Upon Italia’s holy shrines; 

The crash of bomb, the scream of shell, 

Making our world a Dante Hell. 

Here in our own Columbian land 

The rifle butts ring on the sand, 

The factory feels its forces strain 

To forge the airman’s deadly rain, 

To fill with hostile fleets the skies, 

And fill the earth with children’s cries. 
* x 

If Christ came back to Galilee, 


What Christmas welcome would He see? 


Read by Superintendent A. E. Sheldon 
at the fifth annual Christmas 
celebration of the Historical 
Society staff. 





Hon. Frep G. HAwxBy 





The Trail-Making Urge* 


Hon. Frep G. Hawxsy, Lincoln 


The subject assigned to me seemed very attractive and fasci- 
nating. However, while the literature and history of trails in Amer- 
ica is prolific, yet those works deal largely with the location of these 
trails and the character of the pioneers who discovered and traveled 
them. They throw very little light on just what prompted and 
caused those adventurous souls to lay out and travel these un- 
known paths. 

Our own state, located midway between two oceans in 
the heart of the great central Plains Region, traversed by the Platte 
River with its level valley, afforded a path of least resistance to 
those venturesome fur traders and hunters seeking a direct route 
from the Mississippi and Missouri Valley regions to the Rocky 
Mountains and the forest regions of the Pacific Northwest. The 
fact that the Platte Valley had become the natural route for so 
many of these transcontinental trails — which later welcomed the 
Pony Express, the Overland Stage coaches, the freighters’ wagons, 
and finally the steel rails of the Union Pacific which in turn point- 
ed the way to the air lanes later charted by the transcontinental air 
mail service — makes this subject of special interest to Nebraskans. 

No theme furnishes more food for thought. No phase of our 
state history affords a stronger appeal to the imagination nor furn- 
ishes such a thrilling and romantic picture as the study of the 
causes and motives which prompted men to lay out these great 
trails penetrating unknown regions. To get at these causes for 
“the trail-making urge,” more or less in every nation, involves a 
study of human nature and a knowledge of the history of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

As a boy my first observation of trails was when with my fa- 
ther I watched the paths made by our domestic animals. They made 
a little trail first from the barn to the willow grove and about two 
rods east to a watering place. They took the path of least resist- 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
[7] 











8 NEBRASKA History 
ance, and I often wondered what instinct made them do it. Then 
again from the barnyard to the strawstack almost at the north end 
of our quarter section, where the horses and cows burrowed great 
tunnels to protect themselves from the winter. Another, back to 
where father had planted the chunks of rock salt. So you can see 
that the first urge toward trail-making was to satisfy the needs for 
food and comfort. To get at the causes of trail-making, however, 
involves more or less study of human nature and, necessarily, a 
knowledge of the history of civilization itself. 

No one can make the most casual study of the growth and de- 
cline of nations and not be impressed with the necessity of good 
highways if a nation or people is to prosper and grow and develop 
its resources. This is true because production alone without means 
of distribution means waste in some localities and scarcity in others. 

Of course the trail-making urge existed and grew in the hearts 
of men long before the advent of steam engines, steel rails, motor 
vehicles and airplanes. This urge, of necessity, grew out of the 
struggle of mankind to supply and to enjoy the fruits of their labor, 
with the least restriction of their right to live and rear their fami- 
lies, with the least number of rules tending to circumscribe their 
liberties. The desire of men to enjoy these privileges often led to 
migrations to new lands. 

Haddon’s analysis of the motives that have prompted these 
movements leads him to conclude that migrations are usually 
prompted or caused by an expulsion or an attraction, or both. The 
former nearly always results from a dearth of food or from over- 
population, and from tendency of unjust and arrogant rulers to re- 
strict the liberties and rights of their subjects and to oppress them 
by harsh and unjust laws. 

Sooner or later, migrations occur among pioneer people — 
people who live largely from hunting and fishing and from their 
flocks — when the increase of population in a country exceeds its 
normal food supply. Among hunting communities, the game may 
become so scarce from over-hunting or disease that it cannot sup- 
port a stationary or even declining population. Hence, the urge and 
necessity to find a way and follow new paths, in order to migrate 
to new hunting-grounds. 

Among pastoral peoples, the lack of water and sufficient graz- 
ing for their flocks was an ever-constant threat. As successive 
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droughts made pasturing unprofitable and as large areas of graz- 
ing land became arid, migrations on a large scale became inevitable. 
And these conditions constituted an urge to seek out a new road or 
trail over which their flocks could be driven to a land with better 
grass and more water. 

These conditions were illustrated in parts of Europe and Asia 
in early times when the once attractive grazing on the steppes of 
Central Asia, by slow climatic changes, became barren and habita- 
tion was impossible. Hence the urge to seek and follow trails to the 
more fertile lands of the lower valley, where grazing could be 
found again. 

People are loath to leave their fatherland. It usually requires 
something more that a mere attraction to cause them to migrate; 
and in the background, as a rule, is found the dominant force of 
expulsion. The lure of rich valleys offers to a pastoral people, on 
rugged steppes and plateaus, a promise of more abundant food and 
water for their flocks. 

Often migrations become necessary for protection from attack 
by brigands and marauders, as was experienced by the people of 
Ancient Greece. Hence the walled towns and trails leading from 
one to another. The great trails and roads in Rome, extending 
throughout the Empire to connect the capital with its frontier col- 
onies and possessions, gave rise to these splendid highways (illus- 
trated in Via Appia) in order to rediscover and explore the riches 
of the new colonies and to reach the coast. 

But in North America, the urge to migrations following the 
great trails into unknown regions sprang largely from the restless 
disposition of the winners of the West. This urge of our forefa- 
thers was not due to an inability to maintain existence in the East- 
ern states, and not alone to an expectation of speedy riches. But 
it seems that in America, more than any other place in the world, 
the pioneer settlers had a craving for land and more land. The 
tidewater region bordering the Atlantic, depending on lumbering 
and fishing, soon became irksome to hunters and trappers like 
Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark, who crossed the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and blazed a trail into the forests of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

As the hunter and trapper and missionary pushed constantly 
westward into the valley of the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri 
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rivers, their places were soon taken by the herders and ranchmen, 
who finally gave way to the settlers and farmers. Father Mar- 
quette, the pioneer missionary, followed the trappers and hunters 
into the Great Lakes and Upper Mississippi region; and Father 
DeSmet (the “Black Robe” of the Indians), ofttimes traveled with 
the hunters and trappers and shared their camps with them, bear- 
ing his message of love. 

Yet the craving for land was not the strongest motive that 
prompted these hardy pioneers to migrate. They rebelled against 
even the slightest degree of social or religious restraint. Their love 
of liberty, their sense of an innate right to civil and religious free- 
dom, had much to do with these great migrations and the making of 
trails into virgin lands. 

History unfolds a panorama of trail-making from Moses to the 
Dust-Bowl migrants of our own day. The history of America is 
the story of a succession of trails. With the decline of fur trading, 
the trapper and hunter gave way to the surveyors and soldiers. 

Many contributing factors should be considered when we seek 
to determine outstanding causes of the rapid settlement of this re- 
gion west of the Missouri River. 

The vast territory beyond the Missouri, stretching westward 
toward the Pacific, remained practically untouched — the last 
American frontier. Powerful forces in the old world were operat- 
ing to create a constant urge to find new lands. A potato blight 
laid waste the main food crop in Ireland in 1845, leaving thousands 
to perish of starvation. In the years that followed, hundreds of 
thousands made their way to America to settle on free land. 

In Germany the Revolution of 1848 failed, and this was the 
impetus which, within the next few years, brought to America mil- 
lions of Germans to escape military oppression and to seek in the 
new land the political and personal freedom denied them in their 
own. 

The pressure of these great niigratory movements which ex- 
tended the American frontier westward, arose not only from lack 
of opportunity in the older sections of the country, but from the 
promise of finding virgin soil. 

The discovery of gold, the rush to people the Oregon Terri- 
tory and hold it for America, the race between Free Soil and Slav- 


ery adherents in Kansas and Nebraska, the coming of the U. S. 
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Army to protect emigrants and settlers from Indian attacks — all 
played their part. And so the Great Trails of the Northwest were 
made. 

Along these trails went every type of conveyance, from the 
Mormon hand-cart to the freighting wagons of Russell, Majors 
and Waddell. Trails of adventure and romance; trails of danger 
and tragedy — but over them came the men and women who built 
the West. 

Probably the discovery of gold in California in 1848, the gold 
rush in 1849 and later in the Black Hills, caused the most enthu- 
siastic — almost hysterical— rush to the mountains in the hope 
of speedy riches from the mines. 

But to my mind, in a larger and more universal sense, the 
yearning for freedom from social, political and religious bondage 
has prompted the age-long migration of heroic souls throughout 
the world. Such was the exodus of the Hebrew bondsmen from 
Egypt, the voyage of the Mayflower and the trek of the Boers, All 
these aspirations have urged men to lay out trails to new lands. 

Religious enthusiasm may lead to a shifting of population, as 
was seen in the history of Buddhism, Islamism and Christianity, 
and great trails have been made by these religious migrants. 

Movements of men, like movements of fluids, take the line of 
least resistance. Hence an open country is more liable to early oc- 
cupation, as the labor of felling trees with crude implements is very 
great. River valleys supported the early settlers; mountains and 
swamps and deserts were natural obstacles. Therefore it is clear 
that a careful consideration of this subject involves a study of the 
work of the geologists, geographers and scientists. The evidences 
of the cause of migrations and trail-making are to be sought mainly 
in the physical characteristics of the people — their customs, aspir- 
ations, folklore and language. Such a treatment of the subject 
is prohibitive in a ten-minute talk. I have tried to mention only the 
outstanding causes for migrations and trail-making. 

My attention was next calied to trails while driving across 
Nemaha Valley to the westward from Father’s farm. After leav- 
ing the timber on the west side I saw parallel tracks worn down 
deep into the sod. I found that was the trail followed by the 
prairie homesteaders to the timber along the Nemaha, there being 
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little heavy timber between the Nemaha and the Blue River at 
Beatrice. 

Again, while driving to Peru, we observed similar deep trails 
leading from the Missouri River bluffs toward the Northwest. 
Upon inquiry, I was informed by my father that that was the 
Brownville, Fort Kearney and Denver trail, which soon merged 
with the Nebraska City Cut-off to reach the Oregon Trail in the 
Platte Valley near Grand Island. Over this trail my father freight- 
ed, hauling provisions from Missouri River points to the soldiers 
stationed at Central City in the mountains above Denver. 

Again, while traveling on a bicycle from Britton, South Da- 
kota, to Fargo in North Dakota, we pedalled in deep-rutted Indian 
trails leading from James River Valley to the lakes in the Sisse- 
ton Valley where the aborigines made frequent trips to hunt, fish, 
and obtain wood and fuel. On my return I encountered still deep- 
er trails leading from Fort Sisseton, followed by the soldiers on 
their way to Fort Randall and other forts in North Dakota. These 
trails followed the paths of least resistance, usually along valleys in 
natural passes through the hills. 

Twenty years after the close of the last century, the era of 
trail-making in America was drawing to a close. Its end was pres- 
aged when the first twin ribbons of steel ran over the plains. The 
last great movement of people in America came from the “Dust 
Bowl,” where hundreds were driven from their homes by much the 
same forces of nature that sent the Mongolian tribes of the Asian 
steppes wandering over Eastern Europe. But, for these Dust-Bowl 
people, there was no new land, so they went on their Via Dolorosa 
toward the west into California. These people broke no new trail. 
Their caravans rolled over paved highways, neatly marked, witness- 
ing the fact that the day of trail-making in America is over — the 
frontier is closed. 








The Pony Express Trail: 
Its Dramatic Story* 


Hon. ArtHuR J. Denney, Fairbury 


I come here today to speak on a sub- 
ject that seems to me well worthy of our 
attention. 1 come to speak of the people 
who have built into Nebraska the qualities 
that make it a great state. 

I wonder if, in this year of 1940, it 
isn’t worth while to find out where we 
stand. We people of this state, we people 
of this county, like to think that we know 
something about our state and things past 
and things present and things we want 
to see in the future. I wonder if it isn’t 
worth our time to find out just where 
we stand in connection with these heroes who have gone before? 

The story of the Pony Express is one of the most dramatic 
stories that has ever been written in this world of ours. 

In order to talk about this subject I have had to read, and in 
reading have found a lot of different opinions in the minds of those 
people who write of the Pony Express. But, assuming that you 
folks perhaps — some of you at least — might know less about this 
than I do now, I have gotten together some notes that I shall try 
to relate as the events happened in this dramatic period of our 
country’s history. 

I was amazed to find, when I went to reading the history of 
the Trail, that it lasted only about sixteen months. It was just a 
small incident compared to the whole history of this country, but 
so much was tied up— so much human endeavor, so much of 
human ideals, and so much giving up of things men value — in that 
short period of time, that I say it is the greatest drama we have had 
in this country. 





*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
[13] 
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This Pony Express started on April 3, 1860, and only contin- 
ued to October 20, 1861. The route that these men traveled cov- 
ered a distance of approximately two thousand miles, and they 
made it in the amazing time of a little less than ten days. This was 
really fast for that time, because, until then, there were only a 
few trails. There was the Santa Fe Trail to the south, there was 
the Oregon Trail and some of these other trails that pioneers were 
getting things across the country on; but the stage coach, which 
had been the fastest transportation up to that time, took from 
twenty-one to twenty-three days going from St. Joseph out to Sac- 
ramento, California; and with the freighters and the ox teams 
(which was the way they handled the goods it was necessary to get 
out on the coast) I am advised they consumed some four or five 
months in covering that distance. 

Well then, some man (or two or three men) had this dream — 
a fantastic dream, it was thought at the time. Fantastic! that any- 
one should have the audacity to say to the pioneers, the men and 
women who knew what it meant to traverse these regions, that one 
lone boy on a pony could get across this desert and up the moun- 
tains in the short space of ten days! 

Well, it was like a lot of other things that people dream about. 
There wasn’t anyone in the United States who thought such a thing 
was possible, and I don’t suppose it was possible; still, they did it. 

Mrs. Pursell spoke about that firm of Russell, Majors and Wad- 
dell. At that time they had been carrying on quite a trading busi- 
ness between the Missouri River and the coast, and from what I 
read one of those men (I believe it was Russell, but at any rate I 
will call him that) was talking with a senator from California who 
had been dreaming about some means of quick communication be- 
tween the River and California, and in their discussion they decided 
that if someone with initiative just got busy with the idea of carry- 
ing this mail across the country, it could be done. 

I can see in my mind the type of individuals they were as they 
rode their horses across this desert and had this dream: the one, a 
senator from California; the other, one who had gone through the 
hardships of pioneering and had been thinking about what this 
country needed. So he spoke up and said, “Our firm will handle 
this transportation.” 

Well, Mr. Russell came back to wherever their headquarters 
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were — I believe it was St. Joe, and he propositioned his partners, 
and they immediately said, “Oh, we can’t do that — it will cost too 
much. It would simply ruin us financially!” 

But finally, when Russell told his partners what he had prom- 
ised, those men had a sense of honor —they felt they had to keep 
the promise. You know a lot of human foundations were laid in 
those early days when people thought they had to work out their 
own problems ; when they believed that a man’s word was as good 
as his bond; when they believed the only way anything could be 
accomplished was by their own hard endeavors. So finally the 
partners said : “In view of the fact that you have given your solemn 
word to carry out this project, we will proceed to carry it out.” 

And they say that within sixty days after they had determined 
the thing should be done, these ponies and these boys were speeding 
across the country (as one writer says, “like the wind!”) and carry- 
ing the mail from St. Joe to Sacramento. They say that over five 
hundred horses were used during a short period of time —the 
very best horses that could be had in this western country — so 
good that as the boys rode across the plains and through the rivers 
and across the mountains, only one of them was killed by Indians. 
These horses were the best horses that could be had at the time, and 
carried the best men, and they would actually outrun the Indian 
ponies and get away. There were white men, too, on every hand, 
ready to chase after them and kill them if necessary to rob the mail ; 
but those horses simply ran away. 

It took over one hundred and ninety relief stations, it took 
over two hundred station attendants, it took eighty riders riding 
every day (forty each way) across the two-thousand mile trip these 
men were making; but the mail went through. The slogan that 
they unconsciously adopted was: “The mail must go through!” 

In justice to that senator from California, I should add that 
for a long time he tried to interest Congress in getting some sort 
of federal appropriation to carry mail from the Missouri River to 
the coast, but he could get nothing done. 

There is a difference of opinion among some of the writers 
whom I have consulted in regard to the exact amount of postage 
that was charged for this mail. They all agreed that five dollars 
for each ounce was the initial charge; then I find a difference in 
opinion as to what it dropped to. One writer says two dollars, an- 
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other says one dollar. Now, you know this company lost money 
when you consider the amount of postage that was collected, which 
I think was over $100,000 in the first six months when 29,000 let- 
ters were carried. At any rate it was somewhere near $3.50 per 
letter ; and they say it cost these three men who invested their own 
money — not any government subsidies, not anything but their own 
money — it cost them $38 a letter to get these letters across. 

I want to say to you that we of 1940, in this age of speed, in 
this age when some fundamental human values seem to have been 
cast aside, when the spiritual qualities that have carried us on to 
the-heights that we have glorified in this country of ours seem to 
have been too often cast by the wayside — we should remember 
that the intangible values and the lessons left to us by these boys of 
the Pony Express, and the very tangible values contributed by the 
men who initiated this service that brought about the final era of 
the settling of the western part of the United States — these things 
place us under an everlasting debt to Russell, Majors and Waddell. 
And it is to the shame of this nation that, after these men had spent 
(and lost) almost $100,000 of their own money on this venture, 
after they had proved to a doubting Congress and to the doubters 
throughout this land that it was possible to traverse this great 
American Desert and these mountains to the western coast, the tele- 
graph came —and the Union Pacific Railroad came. Yes, one 
writer says that although these men were financing themselves, 
with their own savings, yet, when the Union Pacific came, Con- 
gress saw fit to give to those Eastern investors the land and money 
to build that great railroad, and every individual who promoted 
that thing fared very well financially — yes, very well indeed! 

Some one has said that this trip across the country during 
those sixteen months was a supreme test of American courage and 
endurance. These boys of the Pony Express faced the elements, 
the hardships — offered up their lives, if necessary —in getting 
across America and proving that this thing could be done. There 
are so many facts that could be brought to the American people, and 
particularly to us who are proud of having been born or reared in 
this great state of Nebraska. There are so many stories that peo- 
ple (ladies like Mrs. Pursell) could tell us of those hardships, that 
they ought, in my opinion, to be an incentive to us to live and to 
fight for such ideals in this year of 1940. 
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One of the most striking things that came to my attention dur- 
ing my endeavor to collect some facts in connection with this story 
was the obligation or oath taken by each one of these boys. I say 
“boys” because probably most of them were fairly young men. A 
fat man couldn’t get a job there. I am sure I couldn’t have got- 
ten a job there, because the boys had to weigh less than one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds to ride the Pony Express. Each one of 
those men had to be physically fit. They had to be men who stood 
out in their communities as worth while, who had initiative, who 
had integrity, who believed in the United States of America, and 
who believed that this trail that they were blazing through this 
western country of ours would lead this nation to rise to the heights 
we have attained since. 

Now, I have enjoyed that oath or pledge, because if there was 
one thing that appealed to me as much as anything else that has 
been left behind by the Pony Express, it is the thought that while 
those men and women were pioneering out here and organizing 
partnerships and corporations to build this land to what it finally 
became — even in that early day there were fundamental principles 
that helped our pioneers to carry on. And here’s what they said, 
here’s what they agreed to when they entered the service of the 
Pony Express: 

“I do hereby swear before the great and living God that dur- 
ing my engagement and while I am an employee of Russell, Ma- 
jors & Waddell, I will under no circumstances use profane lan- 
guage; that I will drink no intoxicating liquors; that I will not 
quarrel or fight with any other employee of the firm; and that in 
every respect I will conduct myself honestly, be faithful to my du- 
ties, and so direct all of my acts as to win the confidence of my em- 
ployers. So help me God!” 

It seems to me that if in 1940 we could have more Pony Ex- 
press riders working for more people who dream of a future for 
this country, and who, instead of attempting to tear down this 
country from the heights it has reached — if, in their service and 
their dreams, more citizens would stand before God and swear to 
do their level best, honestly, in carrying out the terms of their em- 
ployment, — then perhaps we could stand at this kind of gathering 
and again dedicate ourselves to the purpose of the pioneers and of 
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the boys who “flew with the wind” on those ponies in the years of 
1860 and 1861. 

I deem it an honor and privilege for a Native Son of Nebraska 
to stand before this group of members who at least are paying some 
attention to the memories of the past and, by so doing, paying 
honor to these men and women who blazed the trail in Nebraska. 

You know, someone has said that some day the pyramids of 
Egypt will sink beneath the burning sands of the desert ; that some 
day the works of art now adorning the galleries of the world will 
fade with the lapse of time; that the monuments of steel and ce- 
ment now reflecting the blue of the heavens will some day tumble 
to wrack and ruin, but in that day the Spirit of Man who has built 
splendid qualities of character into his community as an outstand- 
ing citizen, as an outstanding pioneer, will go on until time shall be 
no more. 


AN INSCRIPTION 


This little book of stories true 

Is sent to bring the West to you: 

The hilltops crowned with goldenrod, 

The white buttes reaching up to God, 

The Pine Ridge, in whose shadows sweet 

The prairie and the mountains meet: 

The women and the men whose deeds 

Have braved the dangers, met the needs, 

And made the vacant, sunburned plain 

Blossom with homes and fields of grain. 
. * * 

So goes this book upon its quest, 


And may it bring you to the West! 


A. E. S. (in an autographed copy; 
February 12, 1916.) 
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The Editor’s Table 


ARTHUR F. MuLLEN: Some Personal Recollections. 


In the series of articles by the editor now appearing in this 
magazine under the title “Nebraskans I Have Known,” one was 
planned on Arthur F. Mullen. That article will appear at a fu- 
ture date. The death of Arthur F. Mullen, the publication of his 
book, “Western Democrat,” the review of the book by Federal 
Judge John A. Donohoe of Omaha, in this issue, furnish proper 
occasion for this brief footnote to Judge Donohoe’s able and 
sympathetic review. 

My first meeting with Arthur F. Mullen was at a Populist 
convention in O’Neill in 1891. Arthur was then a red-headed youth 
with a restless Irish mind, an energetic, contagious activity, and 
an imagination filled with dreams of future, perfectible human 
society. | was sure from our first meeting that here was an on- 
coming contribution to the people’s cause. 

With high approval of Judge Donohoe’s review there is here 
space for me to add one brief comment. The antagonism which 
developed between Mr. Mullen and the two Bryan brothers was 
an entirely rational antagonism. It was one of the misfortunes 
of the early and extraordinary genius of William Jennings Bryan 
that he should become the center of a circle of worshippers, real 
or pretended. These worshippers made it difficult for Mr. Bryan 
to pursue his normal course of personal intellectual development. 
The early-day Populists (of whom the writer was one) who 
through life had a high admiration for Mr. Bryan, who voted for 
him three times for president, who supported his main political 
program, who exercised the right of open criticism upon the faults 
of his program and the faults of personal strategy, found them- 
selves crowded out of Mr. Bryan’s personal favor by this circle 
of worshippers. At the height of his power Mr. Bryan desired 
nothing but approval — no discriminating criticism. This is the 
danger to which all great men are exposed. 


[19] 
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The old Saxon story of King Canute, whose courtiers de- 
clared that even the waves of the ocean obeyed his voice, and the 
just rebuke administered them when he had his chair placed by 
the seaside and, sitting therein, commanded the tide to keep back 
from his throne, is an apt story for the subject discussed. 

So it is no wonder that Irish Arthur Mullen fell out with re- 
motely Irish William Jennings Bryan. They were too much alike 
to hold perpetual accord. 


To MY DESK comes a copy of a wonderful address by Mrs. 
Florence Kerr, Assistant Commissioner of Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, given at Washington on December 6, 1940. Mrs. 
Kerr justly says that the Work Projects Administration ought 
to be one of the principal features of the American home line of 
defense against the liberty-encroaching dictators of Europe. Cer- 
tain of the high points emphasized by her were, by some process of 
thought transfer and sympathy, contained in the annual report of 
the editor of this magazine, as given October 19, 1940, at the 
sixty-third annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety in Lincoln. 

For years this society has been in the fighting line of defense 
for American freedom, American institutions, and American prog- 
ress in the field of freedom and institutions. It is that today, even 
more than it has been in the past. The children of Nebraska re- 
ceive their earliest education in true American patriotic service 
by study of the literature furnished those children by the State 
Historical Society. The story of Nebraska and the great plains 
region of the West is filled with some of the most illustrious ex- 
amples of courage, fidelity, devotion to ideals of personal life and 
public service. It has been so since the days of the founders of 
this commonwealth, who founded this Historical Society as its 
first state institution. One of the most active aspects of this So- 
ciety’s work is that of making familiar to every Nebraska child 
the inspiration of the glorious history of this region. So the heroic 
stories of Nebraska life are transmitted through the public school 
and the home to the future citizenship of this favored state. 
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EpGar Howaro, editor of the Columbus Telegram, has been a 
friend of the editor of this magazine for more than forty years. 
Edgar has been sent to the Nebraska legislature, United States 
Congress, to a multitude of conventions — political, progressive, 
even revolutionary. He has spoken the good word on thousands of 
occasions. He has written thousands of columns of stimulating 
and inspiriting literature. He has been a highly individualized, 
original, helpful character in Nebraska life. He is one of the few 
original Nebraskans. They are all too few, and most of them are 
dead. 

But Edgar Howard is still alive, and his friends gathered at 
Columbus on December 6th to celebrate his fortieth year in service 
to the Nebraska public. The editor of this quarterly magazine, 
unable to be present, sent the contribution which is printed below 


Here’s a crown for Edgar Howard — 
Fighting Editor— no coward! 

He has fit the Corporations, 
Communists and Foreign Nations: 
With a jaw like Billy Bryan, 

And a white mane like a lion, 
Battled over hill and prairie 

From the Platte to Niobrary, 
Kampfing for the “Common Peepul” 
On the rostrum, from the steeple, 
With his clarion voice assailing 
Every wrong the people ailing; -- 
His typewriter’s deadly clatter 
Making Foes to Freedom scatter. 


* * * 


Bold and brave and righteous Howard 
In Columbus — he’s no coward. 

Him I send this Crown of Verses 
(Thanking Heaven it no worse is) 
From my desk beneath the Sower 

On Nebraska’s State House Tower. 
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Childhood Memories of my Father’s Experiences* 
Mrs. C. W. Pursett, Fairbury 


I love to talk about the experiences of my father and of the old times 
and pioneer days because that subject was a!ways on his mind, and he talked 
of it a great deal. He told us many of his experiences in his early days in 
Nebraska, and especially those when he was riding with the Pony Express. 
Of course he wasn’t an assigned rider at all — he was just a boy of twenty 
at the station. My grandfather, Joe Helvey, came to Nebraska in 1854, and 
in 1859 he caught the Pike’s Peak fever and started there with his family, 
but they stopped on the Little Sandy about seven miles northwest of the 
present town of Fairbury. He set up a ranch there on the hill and shod 
horses and cattle for the caravans that went across “the Plains,” as he 
always called the Military Road which extended through Nebraska City 
and around through our country. 

My father was then just a young man and he was ready for all kinds 
of work that came up at the ranch — anything he could do he was always 
ready to do. And often these Express riders would come in all nervous 
and strained from some fight they had had on the way, and so weak 
they couldn't go on any farther. Always they found my father ready to go, 
with his horse al! saddled and bridled. He rode on west to Big Sandy as 
a rule, but at other times he rode east to Marysville and down that way. 
I don’t believe he ever did reach Saint Joe, but he went part way down 
that line. He called himself a substitute rider, for he was always ready to 
go when it was necessary. 

The Pony Express was organized by three men — Russell, Majors and 
Waddell. They had over a hundred riders, and the best and speediest horses 
that could be found anywhere. 

That country was terribly hilly and the hills are quite sandy; and once, 
coming down a hill at full speed, my father’s horse fell and broke its leg. 
Of course he couldn't go any farther, and the next rider took the mail, and 
went on that road with many hardships, through the darkest night and the 
blackest clouds that ever floated in the heavens. They always had to be on 
the watch, and the mail had to go through. 

My father drove the teams of oxen for nine years, and he drove the 
stage and freight from Leavenworth to Fort Laramie. 

Father and Mother were married in Beatrice in 1864, and from the 
ranch on Little Sandy he went there by ox team. It took him two days to 
go and two to come back. Of course they had to sit on a board on the 
wagon. You don’t know what hardships they had to put up with in the 
early days. 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, by the daughter of Frank 
Helvey, Stage Driver and Pony Express Rider. 
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At the first election held at Little Sandy — that was when they divided 
the county —it is said there were seventy-five voters — but I don’t know 
where they all came from, because there were so few men around. 

Later on my father carried mail on horseback. Oh, he carried the 
supplies on horseback from Meridian too. It really ought to be marked, 
because that was one of the real Pony Express stations, and Meridian and 
my father’s ranch on Little Sandy were quite prominent in those days. And 
after that my father served as the first sheriff. Of course there was a 
sheriff before then, but later when the county was divided my father was 
the first to be elected. On July 12, 1861, when the massacre occurred, my 
father wasn't there, but he went there the next morning to help bury the 
dead. 

We lived on the Indian trail, where they went up to the river. Often 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred went by our house at a time, and 
always stopped at our well to get water. 

There are many interesting incidents I could tell you about the Indians 
They never bothered us in any way at any time. Of course there was a 
time in 1864 when they went on the rampage, but they didn’t seem to come 
as far east as our place. 

My father has told me of many incidents in his early pioneer life, and 
he was always glad he helped to settle the country. He was born in Hunt- 
ington County, Indiana, in 1840, and passed away July the 4th, 1919. 


A Map Study of Nebraska Trails* 


Oven Gitmore, York 


Due to its geographical location and its river valleys — particularly 
that of the Platte with its easy grades and level praires —it was inevitable 
that Nebraska should be in the pathway of travel to the western coast. 

After its acquisition from France thru the Louisiana Purchase, Presi- 
dent Jefferson sent out the Lewis and Clark Expedition to learn something 
about the territory we had acquired. They left St. Louis May 14, 1804, 
came in sight of Nebraska on the afternoon of July 11, and camped for 
the night opposite the mouth of the Big Nemaha River down near Auburn 
They recorded 556 miles of Nebraska “river front” — presumably along 
the Missouri. They followed the Missouri up thru the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, which was the first trail across the territory. 

Wilson Price Hunt and Robert Stuart (partners of John Jacob Astor 
in the American Fur Trading Company), with others, passed up the Ne- 
braska “river coast” early in 1811. On June 28, 1812, Robert Stuart, with 
five of Hunt's original party, started from Astoria on the Columbia River, 
where they had established a fur trading post, for the return trip. They 
followed the North Platte from where it emerged from the mountain foot- 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
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hills, and reached Nebraska in December, 1812. In what is now Scotts 
Bluff County they camped for the winter. In 1813 they came down the 
Platte, and thus blazed the trail which was destined to become known as the 
Mormon Trail — the first great highway to the West. 

In 1819 Major Stephen H. Long and a party of twenty men proceeded 
up the Platte from its mouth to its headwaters. He left an extensive record, 
the outstanding feature of which was that the Platte Valley was a barren 
country, wholly unfit for cultivation and uninhabitable by people depend- 
ing upon agriculture. 

In 1830, Milton Sublette traveled over nearly the same trail Robert 
Stuart used in 1812. In 1832 Captain Benjamin Louis Bonneville, with a 
party of about 100 men and 24 horse-drawn wagons, started from Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, and proceeded northwest until they came to the Platte 
River near Grand Island and thus blazed what is known as the Oregon Trail 
and the Pony Express route. In 1860 a shorter route was laid out, running 
from Nebraska City almost directly west thru Otoe, Lancaster, Seward, 
York, Hamilton and Hall counties and into Adams, where it joined the 
original Oregon Trail. This was not only a shorter but a better route than 
the first, because of its easier grades. 

By 1860, when this route (known as the Nebraska City cut-off) was 
laid out, there were many large settlements in the west, including Denver, 
the Mormon settlements at Great Salt Lake, and the Black Hills. Thus 
freighting became more necessary and important. Shipping by steamboat 
to Nebraska and taking this shorter route saved time and expense: small 
wonder, then, that it became extremely popular. I suggest to the historians 
of Nebraska that it be given the name it bore in my father’s day: “The 
Old Freight Road.” This is both descriptive and distinctive as compared 
with the Mormon, Oregon, and Pony Express trails. It was indeed a busy 
and important highway. 

What are the Trails? As highways, they offer means of communication 
and transportation from here to there. As tracings on a map, they transport 
us from today back yonder; and, as we study that map, we conjure up pic- 
tures of the events that took place along such trails. We see the great 
heavy wagons, some with wide tires, some narrow; some with high wheels, 
some with low; most of them with white canvas tops which earned for 
them the name ot “Prairie Schooners.” Some were pulled by two to four 
yoke of oxen, plodding two by two. In these trains were anywhere from 
ten to twenty wagons, depending somewhat on the reputation of the wagon 
boss, or the business ability and financial strength of the contractors who 
owned the equipment and the freight they carried. 

Where Highway No. 76 crosses the “Old Freight Road,” the D.A.R. 
ladies of York have erected a monument—a large granite boulder. Looking 
southeast from this point you will see-a broad valley of about eighty acres 
This was known as “Six-Mile Hollow” and was a camping ground about 
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half way between Fouse Ranch (at the junction of Beaver Creek and the 
West Blue just east of the Seward-York county line), and the Smith ranch 
on Beaver Creek about four miles southeast of York. These ranches were 
about fifteen miles apart, which was an average day’s journey for a wagon 
train — especially the ox trains. Some horse-drawn trains traveled faster. 
There were springs of cool water in Six-Mile Hollow in the early days, but 
dry these many years. And the floor of the valley was covered with grass, 
making it an ideal noon-day camping place. Perhaps some wagon bosses 
stopped their trains for half a day and a night to let their oxen fill up on 
grass after having traveled for days thru short-grass country. 

Strewn along the trail from here back yonder are events of historical 
significance. As you go with me over these trails, visualize what we might 
accomplish. Perhaps we can encourage the writing of more stories of 
pioneer days and thus help to complete the record. Perhaps we can en- 
courage the reac'ng of history, with the zest we now find only in fiction. 
Perhaps we can ¢ -*onrage the establishment of museums in county seats or 
elsewhere. and in he iarger schools and colleges where relics of historical 
value could be pre erved. 

These are tasks that should be done. A task to be done implies a duty 
to perform it. 


The Pony Express Trail: Its Markings in Nebraska* 
Hersert L. CusHING, Kearney 


We have not yet accomplished the task assigned to me, namely, the 
marking of the Pony Express Trail through Nebraska. I might offer some 
excuses that you would accept as legitimate, but I shall not do that. I shall 
merely tell you that until there shall be a completion of this work I will 
continue to give to it such time as I can find. It is one of the delightful 
tasks which has been assigned to me in my lifetime. 

I have come to love the Pony Express more and more, and when I 
travel along the highway where the markers have been placed and find that 
someone who seems to love them more than I do has removed one from 
the post where it was placed, I feel just a little bit wrathful. I presume, 
Judge, that there is some statute on the books of Nebraska that makes it 
at least a misdemeanor to remove a historical marker from its post, but I 
don’t know that we could station enough officers on the trail to apprehend 
all those who do remove them. 

In this work I have been very ably assisited by Mrs. Lottie E. Cunning- 
ham, the County Superintendent of Adams County, who has the trail 
marked along its entire route through Adams County; by Blanche Good- 
rich, County Superintendent of Nuckolls County; by Edwin Wieland, Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Clay County; by Harry L. Williams of Gothenburg, 
who is supervising the work in Dawson County; by P. E. Extrom, County 


*Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
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Superintendent of Lincoln County; by Mrs. Ruth Warren, County Super- 
intendent of Keith County; and many others. And in this work I have 
had the cooperation of the Rotary, Kiwanis and Cosmopolitan Clubs and 
other civic organizations. 

Some of the things that I felt impelled to say have been said so much 
better by Mr. Denney, Miss Louise Johnson, and Mrs. Pursell that I shall 
close by simply quoting from Robert Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” a little 
section of that poem which, it seems to me, expresses a thought closely akin 
to the inspiration that prompted the pioneers to make the sacrifices they did. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 
For thence —a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail. 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me; 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink 7’ the scale. 


That must have been the spirit of the pioneers. 
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Presentation of Historical Gavel* 
Hon. Henry M. Eaton, Omaha 


This gavel was presented to me as president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, at the General Assembly in Omaha in 1936. It was 
given in recognition of my membership in the Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association for fifty years. It was given by the children of my home coun- 
ty, where I had taught school beginning way back before hardly any of you 
folks were born. 

The head of this gavel is made of cedar, from a tree that grew at the 
old home school which I attended in 1879, and where I taught for a term 
later. The handle is oak, from a tree that grew in the schoolyard of Dis- 
trict No. 18 on the banks of the Little Blue, close to the village of Davenport. 
It was assembled by the Manual Training Department of the Chester High 
School, and presented by their superintendent. But, as I think this will 
probably be the last time that I shall be invited to be a toastmaster or any- 
thing else, I am going to get rid of it; and so, Dr. Sheldon and members of 
the Historical Society, I present it to you because it does have a fine educa- 
tional and historical background, and a life’s work is embodied in its 
history. 

(THEREAFTER, AND NEAR THE CONCLUSION OF THE HistorICAL LUNCH- 
EON, Mr. EATON AGAIN REFERRED TO THE GAVEL. ) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, please give me two minutes. I have been 
pretty good in not talking too much, but I come back to the gavel which I 
shall use for the last time in closing this meeting. 

I only wish that this wood could talk and could give you the hopes, 
the loves, the ambitions of the children and their teachers who taught down 
there in Thayer County sixty years ago. I only wish that we could hear 
the laughter of those children; I only wish we could trace them as they 
went out from those rural schools to take their places in the State of Ne- 
braska and in other states. I believe that from those schools there was nev- 
er a single child who went wrong. 

(IN ACCEPTING THE GIFT, THE RETIRING PRESIDENT, Hon. A. J. WEAVER, 
SPOKE BRIEFLY AS FOLLOWS.) 

Mr. WEAVER: This gavel is historical because it is significant of one 
of the greatest forces in civilization, and that is education. Civilization 
began in earnest when we conceived the foundation upon which democratic 
government should rest and must rest, and that is the education of every 
child. 

Because this gavel was presented to Dr. Eaton, one of the foremost 
educators of this state along broad practical lines, I accept the gift from 
a great and good man who has devoted a lifetime to education in Nebraska. 





*At Luncheon Meeting, State Historical Societv, October 19, 1940. 
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Mr. Eaton: Mr. Weaver, may I use that once more? (RECEIVES 
GAVEL. ) 

Let me pay tribute to a group of the finest people I have ever presided 
over—you who have been so kind and so happy today. Now for the last 
time I use my gavel in closing and saying to you all— Goodbye! (Raps 


GAVEL. ) 


Needed — A Historical Building* 
James E. LAWRENCE 
Editor Lincoln Daily Star 

Five minutes for a subject on which I could speak one hour, easily 
and without effort! 

What I am about to say may seem fantastic and whimsical, but it 
is just as real as this cowboy !icre by my side who can shoot from both 
hips at the same time. 

I am not revealing any state secret when I say to you who are here 
that, during at least the greater part of the meetings held constantly 
each month during the year, your executive board has given serious and 
thoughtful consideration to the matter of completing a building repre- 
senting both the Museum and a memorial to the people of this state 
and to its history. I am not disclosing that which is improper when 
I say to you that we in our own minds, as members of this executive 
committee, have hoped and believed that the time is ripe to start that. 
Now is the time to build a building upon the present foundations which 
are laid just east of the beautiful Nebraska Capitol, a building in 
keeping architecturally and in plan with the Capitol which has been built. 

I am not disclosing that which you should not have when I say to 
you that that plan has even taken concrete form to the extent of having 
been presented to the Works Progress authorities back in Washington 
at one time when it seemed that something of a practical character 
could be done. In presenting our plan I said to that group back there 
that here was an undertaking of exceeding utility and of great value 
to all of the people of the Middle West. That here within Nebraska 
should be built a memorial to that section of the country which we knew 
as the Nebraska Territory, laid out in the conception of the Congress 
in 1834 as “Indian Country,” later defined and given classification and 
standing as Nebraska Territory in 1854—a strip of 550,000 square miles 
embracing this state, a section of Colorado and Kansas, the Dakotas 
and Montana, and the remnants of the Louisiana Purchase, if you 
please. A museum here in Lincoln—a museum for the Historical So- 
ciety of this state and for the people of all those other states, where 
proper care and attention can be given to the historical records of 


*Toast at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
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settlement and development of a sturdy pioneer group. 

Now, that is the vision. It can be done, and it should be done. My 
only point in talking to you very briefly at this time is to ask you not to 
look upon it as a whimsical thing, but to think about it; and not only to 
think about it, but do something about it. 

In looking over this group I see many friends. I see Mr. H. H. 
Wilson there, an old and valued friend who has lived a distinguished 
life in this state. Mr. Wilson, I have a feeling that with all of the 
associations you have had with Nebraska, such a picture of a museum 
there east of that Capitol must appeal to you—a depository for the his- 
torical records of the settlers, of the pioneers, of the citizens of Nebraska, 
of its territorial history and its history of statehood. You must feel that 
you want a part in that. 

I see many of you here who, if you will only deliberate on this 
and think about it and talk to the men and women in your own com- 
munities, I feel sure your effort will bear fruit. I can’t believe but that 
the time is here, the time is ripe, and that all of us want something to 
do with this great plan. 

In closing let me say to you: Roll back the years, ladies and gentle- 
men—here is the cavalcade! Roll back the years! Here’s the covered 
wagon, here’s the pioneer, here’s the building—let us keep their record 
there in imperishable form. 


History’s Place in the Nebraska Country Press* 
Hon. W. H. Smitru, Seward 


The subject assigned to me might properly be reversed to read: “The 
Place of the Country Press in Nebraska’s History.” So far as history’s 
place in the Nebraska Country press is concerned, however, the country 
weekly newspapers thruout the state— from the time of the publication of 
the first issue of the Nebraska Palladium at Bellevue on July 15, 1854, to 
the present day — have recorded the history of the communities in which 
they are published (and of the state) in a fair and impartial manner, and 
the publishers have played a prominent part in their affairs. At the pres- 
ent time there are 348 of these country weekly newspapers, not including 
the weeklies published in Omaha, which are of a different type than the 
average weekly in the small town. The State Historical Society has a re- 
markable collection of weekly papers, some of which are consulted almost 
daily by persons interested in getting information on some historical fact. 

The settlement of the state by the early pioneers is recorded in these 
papers, and the various incidents that have transpired thru the years, 
thought to be of local interest only at the time, but that have become of 
general interest with the passing of years —all these are recorded therein. 
Those persons connected with the Nebraska Writers’ Project and who in 
recent months have been conducting research in the files of the old papers, 


*Toast at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, October 19, 1940. 
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have brought to light many incidents that have proven of state-wide impor- 
tance. 

The arrival of the homesteader in the covered wagon, the development 
of the community by the building of the first sod houses, the school houses, 
the roads and bridges — all recorded in those days as a matter of news — 
have since become historical events of local and state-wide interest. The 
drought and the grasshopper plagues, as well as the periods of prosperity, 
have all been recorded in the country press. 

The events incident to participation by people of the communities in 
the last three wars in which the country has engaged — these too have been 
made a matter of record therein 

No event of importance has escaped the observation of the publishers 
of these country weeklies ; and the account thereof, as recorded in the paper, 
makes interesting historical reading today. 

Those compiling local histories of counties or communities invariably 
consult the musty old files of the country press, and much of the information 
used therein is obtained from that source. 

History, therefore, has had a prominent place in the Country Press of 
the state; and the Country Press, likewise, occupies an indispensable place 


in Nebraska History. 


State History as an Advertising Asset* 
J. A. Arntay, Lincoln 


Not very long ago I had the fortune to make a trip into Alabama and 
Mississippi, and I saw some beautiful sights, some lovely buildings. But 
when I looked up at the Capitol Building in Montgomery, Alabama, the 
seat of the Confederacy, and saw embedded in the porch a brass star bear- 
ing the inscription: “On this exact spot stood Jefferson Davis when he was 
inaugurated to the presidency”’— then that building immediately stood out 
in my mind. It was just a pile of rocks —the architecture was similar to 
that of other state capitols (except our own), but it was set out and away 
from the rest —there was history back of it—it was impressed on my 
mind. 

As we were coming back home we went over a lovely highway, and I 
got a little dreamy as we were driving along. Suddenly our attention was 
called to a sign: “In this cabin Abraham Lincoln spent his boyhood.” Im- 
mediately the hills came alive with the realization that as a boy he had 
probably fished in those streams and run over those hills. It would seem 
almost a sacrilege to drive fifty or sixty miles an hour through that terri- 
tory — we just wanted to stop and meditate at those historic spots. 

We also went past the home of Andrew Jackson, another president. 
Now, on his farm are the same type of buildings and the same sort of 
trees you would find on most any of those farms; yet there was something 
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that the other places didn’t have. We were reminded that Andrew Jackson 
had lived and loved and suffered there. 

I remember one day when we were driving along and decided to stop 
for lunch. Just beside this village was a marker which read: “Stop in 
Bardstown and visit the Old Kentucky Home.” That was thirty miles far- 
ther, but we decided to go on so we could lunch where stood the “Home” 
that inspired Stephen Foster to write that wonderful song. 

Here in Nebraska we have points of interest that mean just as much to 
tourists from other states as these did to us. We drive by them every day: 
they become so familiar that we think nothing of them; yet to the New 
Englander and the Southerner and others that come through here as tour- 
ists they are outstanding attractions — they are just what they have come 
to see. I hope that some day in the near future we can mark on the high- 
ways every point of interest, so that when a tourist sees them he can go home 
and tell his friends about them, and give them the desire to come and see 
what we have in Nebraska. 

I didn’t come here as an expert on advertising or history, but simply as 
a layman who knows that history is a valuable asset in the advertising of a 
state, and also that advertising is a valuable asset in the history of a state 


History as Seen from the District Bench* 
Junce Joun W. YEAGER 


All members of the bar and all judges know that the background of 
the District Court is largely historical. In its work the significance of 
history cannot be overestimated. .But that is not so much what I wanted 
to say to you today. I want to tell you a story that I have been telling 
now for almost eight years on a morning—a Monday morning. Every 
two weeks a group of two hundred men, or more, came before me, and 
before they engaged upon their service I called their attention to a few 
things. 

You perhaps have already guessed that these men were prospective 
jurors. 

I told them, and I am telling you, that the average citizen has little to 
do with the government in which he lives. He goes to the polls on election 
day, he casts his ballot, then he goes back home and has little else to do in 
the conduct of governmental affairs until the next election comes around. 
But I tell these gentlemen that they are the ones who daily are acting in 
the operation of government; they are performing daily a function which 
nobody else can perform. I tell them that disputes between individuals, dis- 
putes between individuals and corporations, questions of the life and liberty 
of fellow citizens, rest in the hands of the twelve men who sit in the jury 
box. 

I tell them further that this was not always true: that there was a time 
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in the history of the world when lives and liberties rested in the hands of 
kings, princes, potentates and overlords; but the time came when this be- 
came so burdensome that it was no longer to be endured. I tell them that 
when this time came, the people themselves rose in their might and went 
out on the battlefields, and they fought, they bled and they died in order 
that this situation might be corrected. I teil them that out of that grew our 
jury system, and that out of our jury system grew the fact that these ques- 
tions of life, liberty and property rested from then on in the hands of the 
people themselves. I tell them that their job is the most sacred, the most 
serious, the most solemn that anybody can ever be called upon to perform. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is some of the history which I have seen 
through the District Court. This, ladies and gentlemen, is the thing which 
you and I see today is being endangered throughout the world. This, ladies 
and gentlemen, as I see it through history, is the thing which each and 
every American citizen throughout the land should seek to protect, should 
pledge himself and herself to safeguard; should solemnly resolve that 
never again will we return to the old condition that existed years and years 
ago. That we will think to look back through history and then pledge and 
dedicate ourselves to the propos*'‘on that this country shall be free. And it 
will be free and our liberties will be safe only so long as government itself 
rests in the hands of the people themselves; and in the larger degree, to 
the larger extent, these liberties are protected through the jury system which 
exists in this country of ours. 


Restoration of Nebraska Wild Life* 


J. B. Douctas, Tecumseh 


When the early settlers of Nebraska — those hardy pioneers who came 
here and made it possible for us to come in later years — when they entered 
into the broad prairies and the beautiful valleys of this state, they found 
here in great abundance and limitless variety the provisions of Nature in 
the way of wild life. All over the plains of Nebraska; ‘in the valleys ‘and on 
the hills, were vast numbers of buffalo, and in the western part of the 
state were great herds of elk. Deer ranged across practically this entire 
territory, and wild turkeys abounded. Among the other kinds of wild life 
abundant here at that time were ducks and geese and brant and so on. 
Some of them have disappeared almost completely from our realm thru 
lack of proper protection at the proper time. Then, our streams flowed thru 
all sections of the state, and little lakes were everywhere over the Nebraska 
prairie, and fish abounded in all the streams. The settlers came here and 
fished and hunted and appropriated whatever wildlife they felt they needed 
in the comfortable existence of those early days. 

But as time went on the population increased and the game and natural 
resources. decreased, until finally it. became evident/that there wasn’t going 
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to be much left in the way of wildlife if legal protection were not given. 
Consequently the legislature, from time to time, made laws putting into 
the hands of the various commissions authority not only to guard and pro- 
tect, but to propagate and distribute over the state our fish and game and 
other wildlife. In keeping with that “mandate of the people,” your State 
Game Commission has developed gradually until it is one of the largest 
functioning sections of your state government. 

Where, years ago, we had plentiful supplies of wildlife, now, thru 
drouth and modern methods of farming, we find ourselves almost destitute 
of it. So, it is the purpose and intent of the State Game Commission (and 
of other public-spirited citizens who are interested in the perpetuation of 
wild life) to take whatever measures are necessary for the protection of that 
life as it existed in the years gone by. 

The recent period of drouth has made clear to us, more forcefully than 
ever before, the fact that along with the conservation and restoration of 
wild life there must come one very pertinent and proper development in our 
state’s resources. That is the conservation of the waters of the state; and 
that has to go hand in hand with other programs for conservation. In fact, 
[ believe it is the most important and urgent measure that is before the pub- 
lic today. Whereas, in pioneer days we had ample supplies of water, we 
now have a dearth in perhaps three-fourths of the state, brought about 
thru careless methods of farming. The time will come, I believe (and I 
hope soon), when our people on the farms and in the cities will realize 
that we must retain every drop of water that falls on the soil of Nebraska, 
either by way of public irrigation projects or power projects or similar 
methods whereby we can retain that precious part of the rainfall that flows 
out of our state in the months of winter and spring particularly, rushing 
down the rivers oceanward. 

You may want to know what is being done in the way of conservation 
so far as the state government is concerned. 

Taking up the repatriation of wildlife. the State Commission is now 
engaged in the restoration and propagation of upland game birds, giving 
foremost attention to the ring-necked pheasant, which now has become 
abundant over the state. This bird has taken the place of the prairie chick- 
ens and grouse, which have almost disappeared. In such tasks we must have 
the cooperation of the people — the citizens as a whole— to the end that 
public attention shall be focused on the importance of the wildlife problem 
and measures taken to bring back in part the delights of that abundance 
which prevailed in the years gone by. 

Let me leave this last suggestion with those of you who influence public 
thought and action — to bear forever in mind the fact that above everything 
else we must conserve the waters of this state. We must do that because it 
is fundamental to the basic wildlife restoration. Thru excessive irrigation 
and similar short-sighted measures, our heritage of water has been dissipat- 
ed with a prodigal hand until now it is almost impossible to do a proper 
job with the wildlife without far-reaching conservation. 
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The Inspirations of Nebraska History* 
Rev. C. R. Licute, Fremont 


The study of history seems to be coming into its own just now. We 
have discovered that, in spite of hundreds of football games every week-end, 
we do not have enough material to fill the sports pages, so we have to go 
back into history to make up the deficiency. We are, therefore, regaled with 
the story of fifty years of Nebraska football. There ought to be some in- 
spiration for at least one small college in that— for the first thing that 
met my eye as I glanced at this story was the astounding fact that Doane 
College beat the University of Nebraska in both the years 1891 and 1894. 

In many other fields, too, there must be much of inspiration for many 
people if they would stop to ponder the events of the unfolding of our 
State. 
For myself I find great inspiration in the history of the founding and 
early years of my church, the First Congregational Church of Fremont. 
This is the oldest Congregational Church in Nebraska that has maintained 
its individual existence all through the years. Two churches were started 
earlier. One of these is now merged with another church. And one has 
gone to that particular heaven prepared for churches which expired because 
they were born thirty years too soon—or before Chambers of Commerce 
were invented to boost the population of every hamlet and village which was 
founded in the hope of becoming the capital of Nebraska or at least the 
metropolis of the county. 

Among the words that fall so smoothly from our lips today, and of 
which our fathers never heard, are the magic words “Social Security.” We 
hear them from the lips of even our children in school. And at a recent 
convention of a great church the subject of major concern was that of 
ministerial security. That ministers should be secure in their tenure, secure 
in adequate incomes, and above all secure in the prospect of their old age, 
was the chief burden of their deliberations. 

Upon reading this I recalled that in 1856 the Rev. Isaac Heaton sold his 
few acres in Wisconsin, bought some oxen and wagons, a horse and a 
democrat wagon (if I may use that term in this campaign year — but if I 
had said “horse and buggy” the implications would have been just as ser- 
ious — and into these vehicles loaded some provisions and his family (which 
consisted of his aged father, his wife and two small daughters) and started 
out for a land he knew not of but where terrors and hardships were sure 
to be encountered — which terrors and hardships did not deter him in the 
least. 

Ministerial security and adequate salary and old age annuity, forsooth! 
Where Isaac Heaton was going there was not even a town, much less a 
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church or an adequate salary, and not the slightest prospect of ham and 
eggs every Thursday or any other form of old age pension. There were 
a few log cabins and a great hope. A few articles of furniture and a great 
resolution. A few pounds of food and a great inspiration. These were 
all the security he expected or needed. 

And are not these after all the only real and final security? The inter- 
nal security of character and faith, of hope and resolution, these are the 
securities the world cannot give nor take away. Old deal or new deal — 
we need the security of inner fortitude which will meet and vanquish any 
outward circumstance and enable the soul to carry its own burden even 
down to old age. 

Mark Sullivan (who said that his voice was more or less permanently 
cracked from singing “Onward Christian Soldiers” in the Bull Moose pa- 
rade behind Roosevelt the First, and who is now the dean of journalists of 
the conservative persuasion) says in an autobiography which he calls “The 
Education of an American” that if young Americans of today would be 
willing to work with their hands and go forth in courageous adventure, as 
did Mr. and Mrs. J. Sterling Morton (both young eastern college graduates) 
when they came out to this Nebraska wilderness, the youth problem of 
America would be in a fair way to being solved. And a great many other 
problems, including that of ministerial security, could be solved in the same 
way. 


My Pierce County History* 
EstTHER KoL_TERMAN-HANSEN, Pierce 


A year ago I was asked to speak to the Society on the subject, “Writing 
a County History,” and am happy to report that I have that history between 
two covers and have named it “Along Pioneer Trails in Pierce County.” 
That seems very opportune, inasmuch as our program today is of trails and 
more trails. The writing of this book was largely due to the encouragement 
given me by Dr. Sheldon and many friends, and to the apparent need of a 
history of the county in book form for our public schools. 

As Mr. Abbott has just said, this is the year for us to study our own 
county history, and the teachers tell me it is much easier to have a text- 
book than to rely upon students for getting the stories one at a time. In 
the writing I followed, as nearly as possible, the outline of the Nebraska 
course of study. Now, briefly, I will outline the subjects discussed in the 
various chapters, in order to give you an idea of the contents. Being a 
woman, I had so much that I wanted to say, and found it almost as hard 
to condense what I had found as it was to get it in the first place. 

So, I started with the founding of Pierce County and the field notes of 
the United States Government; then took up the rivers and creeks in our 
county and how they came to bear the names they do. It was quite a rev- 
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elation to find that many of the rivers to which we had given a name really 
weren't listed by that name, yet they have been so called for so long a time 
that it would be very difficult now to make any change. And so both 
names are given in this book. 

Then there are the stories of the first and the last homesteads that 
were taken in Pierce County; and of the Indians who often scared the set- 
tlers. But in all my research I did not find where a single Indian had 
harmed a single white person in our county. On the contrary, they lived 
together as neighbors very harmoniously. 

Then comes the long list of “firsts” —the first courthouse, the first 
public place, the first criminal case, the first warranty deed; first mortgage, 
first taxes, first seeding; the first machinery and the first organ in the 
county. The first crop; the first teachers’ institution, and the first organ- 
ization of all these schools. And the early birth dates. Of course these are 
not authentic, due to the fact that no birth records were kept at that time; 
but we found out who were the early settlers and got the birthdays of their 
children, and that was the only way we had of determining the approximate 
dates. 

The pioneer cemeteries, and their restoration in our county! In my 
historical work I believe this is the one thing that has pleased me most. 
In two of them we have placed boulders marking burial places. Of course 
many of the graves are not marked, but the cemeteries are kept in good 
condition. 

Then the star mail routes, the history of their organization, and how 
they came to be developed. Wild game and hunting, and the types of guns 
they used, and how they used them, and how they made their own amuni- 
tion. And the clothing they wore. Flax was grown in our county, much of 
which was woven into cloth, and we have some of these things in our homes 
and on display in the courthouse. 

The farm machinery also. For this I am indebted to pioneers who were 
still living, and who gave me a complete description of the machinery they 
used and how they used it. The county newspapers; the first railroads in 
the county; the homes in the 8o’s that replaced the old soddies, log cabins 
and dugouts ; the first county fair. 

At one time we had a cigar factory and a brickyard, and the early 
ranches. Now, ranches are almost a thing of the past in our county —all 
of them have been subdivided into farms. 

Then, the diamond jubilee we held on the 75th anniversary of our 
county, in the last part of the book. 

All these are short accounts of things that really happened and that 
were of interest to many people, but I couldn’t give a full chapter to any 
of them because the cost of publishing had to be considered. 

We think we outgrow the things with which we started, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they are lying just around the corner waiting for us to rediscov- 
er them again. And what a lot we have been doing the past few years, and 
what a lot history means in a world wrapped. around with revolutions, sub- 
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jected to major catastrophes! It doesn’t seem that we have outgrown any- 
thing. 

There is just one more word I want to say: The struggle for “security” 
still goes on. 


What I Like About Nebraska* 
Mrs. Puit R. Easrterpay, Lincoln 


What I like about Nebraska is the diversity of interesting facts which, 
if intimately known by each one who calls Nebraska home, should fill him 
with a righteous pride and a sense of appreciation. The range of facts is 
almost limitless: its natural lakes, extensive deposits of sand, gravel, clay 
and limestone; its productive soils; its birds, mammals, and flowering 
plants ; its highways, factories and newspapers, railroad mileage, good roads, 
schools and universities ; its novelists, statesmen and interesting people. 

From its beginning, as a state, some of the attributes of Nature were 
incorporated in its background, namely, the goldenrod as the state flower, 
the meadow lark as the state bird, and the significance of the name Ne- 
braska, meaning “Flat Water.” 

There is a section in our state laws which sets March 1 as State Day, 
calling upon citizens to observe that day in recalling those memorable 
days of the Pioneers, and all of the natural resources and the points of 
history. 

I like Nebraska for her health-giving values, the record being above the 
average for the United States. For the rays of a benign sun, more potent 
in its strength than in most places; for the dry atmosphere rather than too 
damp; the Indian Summer and the seasons as they come and go; for the 
fascinating prairies, for the sunsets and the vistas which we have over the 
countryside, I like Nebraska. 

We are truly an endowed people, blessed with the necessary stamina 
to progress, to become an even greater state, by using all of our resources 
and opportunities. 

Another reason why I am enthusiastic about Nebraska is the fasci- 
nating and immortal story of the early history from which has emanated the 
source and strength of the state as it exists today. Out of this early begin- 
ning came such words as “These Plains; Pioneer; Pathbreaker, New-com- 
er; Red Man; Early Days; Caravan; Old Frontier.” This is the stuff out 
of which many of our lives are made, so that we are capable of enduring, 
bearing new burdens, assuming responsibilities. 

Nebraska tradition stands for heroism, courage, a willingness to work, 
stability of thought. 

And these same attributes which fortified the pioneers in their early 
struggles are the same attributes sorely needed in our world today. 

That is what I love about Nebraska. 
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Presentation of Parachute from Balloon “Explorer’’* 
BrIGADIER-GENERAL Guy N. HENNINGER, Lincoln 


I do not want you to think that I overestimate the significance of what 
I have to say or do today, but some time ago I left with Mr. Sheldon a 
parachute which I think may have a little historical value in the State in 
years to come. 

In 1934 the National Geographic Society and the Air Corps of the 
United States Army entered into a joint project in which they were sending 
a stratosphere balloon, “Explorer No. 1,” to the stratosphere. This expedi- 
tion had two primary objects. One was to test the feasibility of sending 
human beings into the stratosphere, and the other was to collect scientific 





Parachute from balloon “Explorer.” 
Landed near Loomis, Nebraska, July, 1934. 


data, one of the more important features of which was information with 
reference to the cosmic ray, which some scientists contend is the very 
essence of the life on this Earth. 

This balloon took off from Rapid City, South Dakota, and reached an 
altitude of 72,000 feet. It carried a metal gondola under the balloon itself, 
which was an airtight chamber; and in this small chamber were crowded 
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three men (all officers of the Air Corps) and a whole raft of scientific in- 
struments. These men expected to reach a maximum altitude and record 
and have these instruments automatically record certain data, and then 
turn the instrument loose in a parachute so that it would flutter to earth 
undamaged, thinking that realeasing the instrument would release the load, 
and therefore increase the maximum altitude to which the balloon might 
ascend. 

An instrument which recorded some of the automatic information was 
set loose in this parachute, and it landed near Loomis, Nebraska, in July of 
1934. But the ironical thing is that after the balloon had reached its max- 
imum altitude it ripped on the side and started to descend prematurely, 
and as it descended the rip became pronounced and the fall became dan- 
gerously rapid; so, at an altitude of about 2,000 feet, these three men were 
able to extricate themselves from the gondola and succeeded in landing 
safely by their own individual parachutes. The only instruments saved 
were those which came down in parachutes like this one here; everything 
else was completely demolished. 

If this parachute shall have any value to the Historical Society in the 


T 


future | am very happy that you have it. 


Other Gifts to the Historical Society 


Tue R. E. anp J. H. Moore Coiiection 

At the annual meeting of the Historical Society on October 19, 1940, 
W. H. H. Moore presented to the Society the office furniture and office files 
used by his uncle R. E. Moore, and his father John H. Moore, for fifty 
years in carrying on one of the largest farm loan institutions in Nebraska. 

R. E. Moore came to Lincoln in 1871 and began life with no capital ex- 
cept a college education, a never-tiring industry, good ability and good 
habits. His brother, John H. Moore, with a similar equipment, came to 
Lincoln in 1877. 

The farm loan business west of the Missouri River was in its infaucy. 
These two brothers founded, at first a partnership, and later a corporation— 
The Security Investment Company. The two brothers were in business to- 
gether until the death of R. E. Moore, December 6, 1921, and thereafter John 
H. continued the business until his death on December 29, 1927. In the 
course of these fifty years the loan business under management of the 
Moore Brothers became one of the great financial institutions of Nebraska. 
In these fifty years it received about 70,000 applications for real estate loans, 
most of which were approved and closed. Its annual loans during a great 
part of this period ran from one million to three million dollars per year. 
Its loan territory included sixty-three counties in Nebraska and a consider- 
able area in South Dakota and Kansas. 
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The Security Investment Loan business was handled with remarkable 
ability. Most of the loans were sound both as to the land and the borrow- 
ers. Payments of interest, taxes and principal were good. Close contact 
was kept with the borrowers. Most of the money loaned came from the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company and the Phoenix Life Insurance Company, 
although many loans were made for private parties in the East 

R. E. Moore served as mayor of Lincoln two terms; three terms in 
the Nebraska State Senate, and one term as Lieutenant Governor. He made 
a large fortune in this real-estate loan business, a great part of which went 
to the endowment of the Lincoln General Hospital, supplemented after his 
death by other large gifts from his wife. 

John H. Moore was the office manager. He never ran for public office. 
He was a strong, reliable manager, supplementing the work of his older 
brother. 

This gift of W. H. H. Moore is valuable for its associations with one of 
the great historic periods of the West — the period of early settlement and 
of extensive real estate loans. One of the most valuable parts of the collec- 
tion is comprised in the office files, containing in bound volumes the record 
of thousands of real-estate tracts, with accurate maps of their improve- 
ments; with their valuations at different times; with the amounts loaned 





R. E. Moore Chair and Desk—Gift, 1940. 
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upon them, rates of interest and record of payments; with a statement of 
crops raised; and other important information regarding one of the great 
financial enterprises of the pioneer years of Nebraska. These records will 
form valuable material for accurate unbiased information upon conditions 
in Nebraska in its first sixty years of existence. 





























Nebraska Newspapers, Gifts to Historical Society, 1940. 


Eprror C. R. Moore of the Fairbury News (in which was merged the 
Fairbury Gazette) made an appreciated contribution to the program by 
traveling all the way from Fairbury to use just a few minutes in the 
presentation of the complete files of the Fairbury Gazette from its found- 
ing in 1870 to its sale by Editor Cross in 1906. These files of the Gazette 
are the personal gift of Mrs. Russell, daughter of Major Cross, its founder. 
They are among the most valuable of the many valuable newspaper files 
in custody of the Historical Society. For a great part of the early history 
of Jefferson County and surrounding region this file of the Gazette is the 
only existing authority. 

Following the presentation of this gift by Editor Moore was a brief 
presentation of the files of the Globe Journal, Falls City Press and the 
Falls City News. Thru all the years people will be coming to Lincoln to 
consult the newspaper files of these two early centers of population—Falls 
City and Fairbury. 
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Frank C, ZEHRUNG, mayor of Lincoln five terms, theatrical manager 
and impresario of musical and theatrical events in Lincoln from the time 
Salt Creek was first dug down to the present date, has made himself im- 
mortal in the archives of the State Historical Society by the donation of 
his collection of printed programs of operatic and theatrical events in Lin- 
coln going back to the 70’s. There is no other collection of this material 
anywhere in existence. In future years persons wishing to krow what kind 
of entertainment the people of Lincoln enjoyed in the early years of this 
city will come to the Zehrung collection in the State Historical Society and 


find it. 


Jutius Hoca of North Platte is a remarkable historical character. He 
served as a sailor in the German Navy in 1882-85. He served on an Ameri- 
can clipper ship in the merchant trade. He served in the American Navy 
in the Spanish-American War. Mr. Hoga spent years in making a large- 
size model of the ship “Arabia” on which he was a sailor around Cape 
Horn. He presented this ship to the State Historical Society Museum in 
honor of his deceased wife, and he made a brief speech of presentation 
which brought tears to the eyes of many of his auditors. The ship “Arabia” 
occupies a place of honor in our Museum. 


Mrs. B. G. Mitter of Crete presented the State Historical Society 
with “Nebraska’s Valley Forge Quilt.” Her talk was brief. It told the 
extraordinary story of how one woman member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Nebraska did an impossible thing. She raised 
several huuJred dollars for a patriotic purpose connected with the im- 
mortal camping ground of Washington’s army at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania. The woman was Mrs. Miller herself and she told her story modestly. 
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The D. A. R. Rescue of Early Lancaster 
County Records 


Mrs. Jires W. Haney, Lincoln 


It is indeed a pleasure to report to a sympathetic group of people 
interested in historical research on the work being done by Deborah Avery 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution in Nebraska, in preserving 
the early historical records of Lancaster County. 

Honor to pioneers who broke the sods 
that men to come might live. 

These are the words inscribed upon the main entrance to our monu- 
mental State Capitol. There are other memorials not carved in stone, 
modeled in sculpture or created in architecture, but engraved upon the 
pages of history, which will live thru the ages— the names of those pio- 
neers. 

At a ceremony honoring General Pershing held in this room several 
weeks ago, one of the speakers said: 

“There are few actors on life’s stage whose presence will be remem- 
bered after the curtain has been rung down. In the leveling dust of history 
the names of men who have not merited fame are lost. Time can never 
efface Pershing’s name from the list of America’s great. For today we 
have an opportunity to build to him...a memorial which will endure... 
for those who come after us.” 

Indeed, this is the object of the D. A. R.—to compile in memorial 
volumes the records of the people of the first fifty years of our county’s 
history. It was not until 1905 that a law was passed by our state legisla- 
ture creating the Department of Vital Statistics, whereby all births and 
deaths shall be recorded. Our work is purely supplementary. If it is im- 
portant to keep the record of all births and deaths since 1905, surely it is 
most important that the early records be preserved. 

The impetus which led to this colossal undertaking had its origin in 
the foresight of Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue of Washington, D. C., National 
Historial-General (1934-1937) of the D. A. R., when she outlined a plan 
for projecting one of the major objects of the society, namely, the preserva- 
tion of historic spots, relics, records, and documents. At that time Mrs. 
Reuben E. Knight of Alliance, State Regent; Mrs. A. J. Lazure of Fort 
Calhoun, State Historian; and Mrs. Horace J. Cary of Kearney, ex-State 
Regent, were instrumental in starting the work in Nebraska. 

Deborah Avery Chapter chose the preservation of early historical re- 
cords of Lancaster County, and adopted this as their project on December 
3, 1937. The work is being carried forward by the Genealogical Records 
Committee under the national D. A. R. program as outlined by Dr. Jean 
Stephenson, National Chairman, of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. A. A. 
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Bald, National Vice Chairman, of Platte Center, Nebraska. The local 
committee members, who are serving now as an advisory council, are 
Mesdames Samuel Avery, Adrian Driggs, F. L. Duley, Jiles W. Haney, 
C. H. Jenkins, George W. Kline, Frank Park, C. A. Reynolds, William 
Whalen, and Miss Julia Orr. 

The compilation of these valuable records of our early pioneers and 
their placement in our state and national libraries is most important. The 
work has been carried on in our eastern states for some time, and many 
valuable documents have been unearthed, manuscripts copied, properly 
indexed and made available for research. The Federal Historical Records 
Survey which is set up in Nebraska, directed from the Library of Congress 
and sponsored by the Nebraska State Historical Society, has paved the 
way by preparing inventories and thus locating materials available. 

Many sad experiences have been reported from neighboring commun- 
ities, of which these are a fair example: Records have been lost (a) by 
fire; (b) by being carried away; (c) by destruction in the belief that they 
are of no value. Paper becomes brittle and yellow with age and handwriting 
becomes illegible; churches have been disbanded and cemeteries abandoned ; 
and tombstones have become weather-worn and undecipherable. 

The preservation of these early records is of inestimable value in pre- 
serving a true picture of the life of our pioneer citizens to be used for 
research by graduate students, by genealogists, by historians, by biographers, 
by lawyers, and as reference material upon the lives of Nebraska people. 

Our compilation of the “Historical Records of Lancaster County, Ne- 
braska, 1855-1905,” is divided into ten series. Each series will contain as 
many volumes as is necessary to record all vital data of that series, as 


follows: 
Series I Marriage Records 1867-1905 
Series II Newspaper Records 1867-1905 
Series III Census Records 1856-1880 
Series IV Cemetery Records 1861-1940 
Series V Wills and Administrations 1867-1905 
Series VI Church Records 1868-1940 
Series VII Bible Records (From earliest records to 1940.) 
Series VIII Registration of Voters 1867-1874 
Series IX Assessment Lists and Taxes 1365-1879 
Series X United States Land Grant Records 1858-1907 


Our source material was found in the County Court House; newspaper 
files; from over fifty cemeteries in the county, from private sources; and 
from federal documents and manuscripts in possession of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

The following volumes have been prepared: 

Series I, Volume I Marriage Records 1867-1877 


Series II, Volume I Newspaper Records 1867-1886 
Series III, Volume I Census Records 1856-1874 
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These memorial volumes are and will be dedicated to outstanding men 
and women in our pioneer history. Among those contributing and our 
benefactors are many prominent men and women of Lincoln. 

The work is most difficult, painstaking and at times discouraging. 
Accuracy of recording and careful handling of old manuscripts are most 
essential. Hours and hours of time are required for transcribing, proof- 
reading and checking of the data, and in preparation of the indices. The 
data is then typed on bond paper 8% by 11 inches according to forms and 
standards supplied by the National Society, and bound in a good buckram 
binding. Each volume has an index and the plans include a master index. 

A copy of each volume, as soon as issued, is transmitted to the custo- 
dian of each of three selected libraries, namelly : 

1. The Genealogical Library of the D. A. R., Washington, D. C. 
2. The Nebraska State Historical Society Library. 
3. The Nebraska State Library in the Capitol Building. 

It seems very opportune that the work should be done at this time while 
the material is available and while we have the assistance of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment under the Work Projects Administration, which has been a con- 
tributing factor on similar projects in other states. In Nebraska our project 
is sponsored by the State Historical Society. 

The beauty of the service which we are attempting to render is the 
spirit in which our members have gladly given of their time and energies 
in order that the heritage of future generations.may be preserved. This 
was ably expressed by one member when she said, “I am glad to do for 
others what was done many, many years ago for me.” And Edmund 
Burke, the great English statesman, wrote, “People will never look forward 
to posterity who have never looked backward to their ancestors.” 


(In absence of an official supervisor of the workers on this WPA Pro- 
ject, Mrs. Jiles W. Haney, representing the D. A. R. thru her service on 
the Genealogical Committee, was requested to report on this activity at 
the annual meeting of the State Historical Society —Editor.) 


Louise W. Mears, F.R.S. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, professor of geography in the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College (a position held for many years at Peru), has 
been elected recently as Fellow of the British Royal Society of Arts 
and Sciences. This is a signal honor for a native Nebraskan —or 
indeed for any American citizen—an honor conferred upon Benjamin 
Franklin in his day. It bears witness to the noteworthy character of 
Miss Mears’ contribution to scholarship, not only in almost forty 
years on the faculty of the State Teachers College in Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, but in the stimulus given thru the Geographic Medal 
Award that bears her name. Following are the Nebraska students 
whose theses have won this distinction: 








1934. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939, 
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Langford Waggoner of Johnson— “Transportation Routes 
of Nemaha County.” 

John W. Gehling of Falls City —“Structural Geology and 
Social Geography of the Peru Swamp District.” 

Maree Williams of Peru— “The Apple Industry of Nemaha 
County.” 

Verona Klone of McCool Junction — “Dikes of the Missouri 
River.” 


Copies of these theses are filed in the libraries of the State Teachers 
College at Peru, the State Historical Society at Lincoln, and the Public 
Library at Auburn. 

The editorial office was gladdened by an April visit from Miss 
Mears —the first since August, 1938. Readers of this magazine may 
recall seeing her portrait and brief mention at that time. 


(The above article on the work of Miss Mears has been delayed in 
publication but is yet timely. Miss Mears is now (January, 1941) en- 
gaged in research in the library of the State Historical Society —Editor.] 

















What Can and Should the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska Do for Nebraska? * 


Mrs. Carol White Mortensen, Ord 

We are all here because of a common interest and bond in the preser- 
vation of the historical sites and the recording of the history of our native 
state, and I feel sure that many of you, like myself, have come to this 
interest thru the stories told to you by Mother and Dad. 

One story that I never tire of hearing my mother tell related to their 
pioneering experiences near the town of Raymond. She and Father lived on 
the outskirts of Lincoln, and their house stood on the present site of St. 
Paul Methodist Church. 

Now, just because those stories meant so much to me, it seems that the 
best thing we can do to preserve our ideals for Nebraska is to educate our 
youth along the lines in which we have been educated. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, we have to live over these experiences in order to realize what such 
things really mean to us. Nebraska is still a state in its infancy, yet we 
have accomplished much and we have our rich memories. Let us educate 
our children! They are not too young to begin hearing these stories, to 
begin learning the records of Nebraska’s history. Let us make sure that our 
future citizens, now plastic in our hands, shall preserve for posterity these 
treasures that we cherish today. 


Hon. Emil G. Stolley, Grand Island 

My own contribution to this program can best be made by presenting 
to you a personal experience which was mine in the last three or four 
months. 

One of the old settlers in Hall County, in the year 1877, erected a grist 
mill driven by water power, and they used French burrs in grinding flour. 
That mill not only served the pioneers, but it also served the Indians. 

In the “march of time,” as you will readily understand, this mill became 
out of date. Long ago it was torn down, and the canal and the old site 
are all that is left. 

A friend of mine, not long ago, suggested that I might be able to get 
some help to erect a memorial in honor of that mill—the old Dunk’s Mill. 
Well, when I saw there was help in sight I took hold of the matter in 
earnest: talked with several friends, and also enlisted the help of the Hall 
County Historical Society, As a result, a memorial has been erected 
that site and is ready to be dedicated some time this fall. 


* Digest of the symposium of two-minute talks at Annual Meeting, State His- 
torical Society, October 19, 1940. 
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Now then, ever since this movement was started, the children of the 
old pioneers — girls and boys —have come to me showing a deep interest 
in such work. So the suggestion I make to our Society is this: If we would 
appeal to the Sons and Daughters of Nebraska to erect memorials all over 
the state, marking historical places, we would also enlist the interest, the 
cooperation and the study of their own sons and daughters, stimulating 
their appreciation of our priceless historical values and thus doing much 
to ensure their preservation from generation to generation. I believe that 
people will respond and that we shall really accomplish something if we 
work along that line, stirring the imagination of everybody in the neighbor- 
hood — old or young. 


Mrs. Nemaha Clark Bock, Auburn 


My parents came to Nebraska in'a covered wagon. They crossed the 
river at Brownville: Father and Mother and their little son; a team of 
horses, a riding pony, a side saddle, a little bit of money, and mighty little 
furniture. They stopped just west of Sheridan (now Auburn) and stayed 
overnight, but they were going to Beatrice on the Blue and they traveled all 
the next day— maybe longer. Their little boy was about two years old, 
and all day long and all the time they were journeying from Sheridan to 
Beatrice they were unable to get water. They stopped at many places to 
ask for water, but were always refused. “We haven't enough for ourselves 
—it is very limited,” they were told. 

Finally they arrived at Beatrice, but before they reached there little 
Woodward threw his cup out of the wagon because he couldn’t get any- 
thing to drink. That evening when the rest of the wagons were unloading, 
my uncle looked at Father and said, “Jim, aren’t you stopping here?” And 
my father answered: “No, I am going back near the Missouri, where we 
can get some water for my little son when he wants a drink.” 

Later on we did move to Beatrice and found that the problem still 
existed. There was enough to drink, but we could not water our lawn or 
garden. Then, about ten years ago, a company came in and said, “We will 
find water for you.” And they did. They dug four wells, and Beatrice 
has plenty of water now. 

When I was asked to join this symposium I chose a subject a little 
different from these stories I have been telling. I think the first thing the 
Native Sons and Daughters can do for Nebraska is to exercise our full 
rights as citizens, and we should acquaint ourselves with the early history 
of our state. Only so can we understand the progress that has been made. 
Our resources are many. We should capitalize them. Our latest resource is 
“black gold,” and we heard about that this morning In Nemaha County 
we haven't found it yet, but several wells are being drilled down there. 

Then, we should boost for Nebraska. Too often we think, “Oh, in this 
or that ‘state things are so much better than here at home!” In .Cali- 
fornia they have a perennial epidemic—boosting for California! Our own 
Auburn people who have gone out thére are among the best boosters they 
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have. It is the popular thing to do. So, let us boost for Nebraska. True, 
we have not many strong scenic attractions, yet we do have many beautiful 
places in this state — the quiet, pastoral beauty of which the poet Gray loved 
to sing, and often a stranger passes thru and marvels at them, tho we 
may have lived right there for years without seeing them at all. I think 
we should learn to value these scenes of our homeland, and protect and 
develop their beauty to the utmost, and emphasize them in talking with 
others. 

Until a few years ago it was believed that our soil could not be irriga- 
ted, but now we have irrigation from our wells and our streams. We must 
conserve both our soil and our water. In many states they have not done 
either, and the gullies are so deep that all their rich soil has followed the 
waters to the sea and now their farm lands are worthless. 

Last, but not least (and I have been a teacher), I will say that we must 
obey the laws of our state and teach our children to obey those laws, not 
only for their own protection but for the protection of others. Our traffic 
laws are violated daily. We must cooperate with our patrolmen and officers 
and so reduce this terrible hazard upon the roads. Recently I was talking 
with a police officer in a small village, and he told me that eighty per cent 
of the drivers going past the traffic light never signal whether they are 
turning to right or left. One would think that when we see lives snuffed 
out in a few seconds, people crippled for life or suffering pain all their days, 
and fine new autos reduced to junk, we would observe the traffic signs for- 
ever after. Instead, we continue to hear of similar accidents every day. 
I like the slogan: “Drive Sanely — Arrive Safely.” We shall have to band 
together if this waste of human life is to he overcome. 


W. A. Rosene, Lincoln 

The suggestion that I shall give this group is the result of a hobby I 
have had ever since I can remember: working with boys. 

A few years ago my younger son asked me if we couldn't plant some 
trees in our garden. So we cut a bundle of branches from a Chinese Elm 
down there (we live in University Place), and two years ago we planted 
them in our garden. That fall we had about two hundred and fifty trees, 
the largest of which were well over three feet tall. And we could give them 
away to the neighbors. 

Next, the Boy Scouts became interested, and we planted some more 
last spring. These too were given away, and a few were pianted around 
the Boy Scout cabin. If you will drive out on 57th Street, between Madi- 
son and Huntington, you can see that at any time. 

Then they needed another tree. We made a trip by canoe from Schuyler 
to South Bend, and on that trip they saw all the trees that grow down there 
and millions and millions of cottonwoods, running all the way from slips 
to trees thirty or forty feet in height. So we drove to South Bend about a 
year ago and dug up a number of trees that they wanted to plant on their 
cabin grounds. Some of the largest were about ten feet tall, and as we have 
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watered them well they live and grow. After that the boys got enthused 
and gathered up more, and we just set them out in my garden. Now I 
have almost every kind of those trees. Some are little fellows and some 
are so tall I cannot see over them. 

I believe that if people knew more about the trees growing wild on the 
rivers and streams in Nebraska, they would transplant some of them to 
every farmyard and every schoolyard in the state. It always hurts me to 
see them chop down a big tree. I would like to see three planted for every 
one that is chopped. I believe we could reforest this state if we just got a 
little cooperation and propaganda from you grown-ups. We have tried this 
in Lincoln by giving a Chinese elm to each child in the public schools, but 
when the youngsters go home, too many of them can find no place to plant 
them and no encouragement from their folks. It is wonderful to know there 
are so many places where there is no room for another tree; but that does 
not provide replacement for the thousands lost thru drouth and what we 
have had to use for fuel. I believe you can get enough of the trees that 
are native to Nebraska to make our farm homes, our city homes, and our 
schoolyards truly beautiful. So this is the one suggestion I wish to leave 
with you: Let us propagandize a plan for neighborhood planting and care 
of the trees of this state, following some such outline as was developed by 
J. Sterling Morton. 


Robert Whelan, Hastings 

During the past year more than a hundred thousand people visited our 
Nebraska Capitol. Less than five hundred of all those thousands left the 
building with any descriptive material. At present there is no adequate 
printed matter that can be given to those who come to see one of the 
noblest buildings in the world. This means that ninety-nine visitors out 
of a hundred have nothing to show their friends at home—nothing that 
would induce others to come to our capital city. The Historical Society 
should have the funds to do this. It is in its own field of work. 

Every year Nebraska highways are crowded with traffic. I wonder why 
more people don’t come to the Capitol. Could it be because we don’t use 
roadside markers on our highways to guide these people where we want 
them to go? Nebraska is being unjust to both tourists and residents. In 
the first place, those who do come to us are given no chance to help us 
advertise; in the second place, travelers within or thru the state are neither 
directed nor encouraged to visit the building. 

To eliminate the first condition I propose that this group ask the Ne- 
braska legislature to provide the needed descriptive matter in the most 
attractive possible form. Again, the State Historical Society is the best 
agency for such work. I suggest that every person here write to the 
members of the legislature, asking them to provide funds for placing a 
suitable number of challenging markers on all the highways leading into 
Lincoln, directing strangers to the capitol. You know as well as I do that 
travelers are not influenced by a single sign: many are needed to do the 
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job. We must convince our state officials that such a program should be put 
into effect at once. It is not an easy task, but it is one that every Nebraskan 
should make his own responsibility. We who are proud of our capitol 
must make sure that every passing tourist is inspired to visit this great 
building erected by a great state. 


Mrs. Daisy D. Whittemore-Maurer, Grand Island 

All my fire has been stolen except a few sparks that have scarcely been 
observed; but first I must say that when I get home I shall wish I had 
every word of this splendid program written down in a book 

At the place where every highway enters our state, why don’t we ar- 
range with the owner of a filling station or roadside stand to give out lit- 
erature describing our major points of interest? Then, whether they come 
from East, West, North or South, they could decide whether to stop over 
and make little side-trips. Why not side trips in Nebraska as well as in 
wide-awake states on the coastline? My suggestion is not offered as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Whelan’s two-fold plan, but only to supplement it. 

It won’t do any good to spend a lot of money on artistic highway mark- 
ers until we have cleaned out and forever banished the most inartistic dumps 
that litter far too many highways with trash and tin cans. They are a 
disgrace to our state and a reprehensible way of advertising Nebraska! 
This is a job for women to do. No ordinary man would undertake it. 

Another need, felt by all motorists, is a conspicuous highway display 
of the name of every town. How often do you traverse a town from one 
end to the other without ever knowing where you are—unless you stop 
to ask someone! 

Then I wonder if, by concerted action, we might not find a way to get 
rid of the Russian thistles that wax and grow fat in our fields? With all 
the modern machinery and hurry-up methods of getting things done, the 
farmers and the fields are different from what they were in the days when 
our own fathers farmed. 

Joyce Kilmer was right when he wrote that “. . . only God can make 
a tree.” They are one of our greatest blessings — until they are allowed 
to rot all over the Nebraska landscape. Everywhere we may see these dead 
trees going to waste, and every winter we hear of families without enough 
fuel to keep themselves warm, and of men committing suicide because they 
can find no work. Why can’t we people of Nebraska set our wits to work 
and bring these loose ends together ? 

Now I realize that these stray thoughts don’t amount to much in com- 
parison with all the fine speakers we have heard; but you know that every 
wall of good bricks must have some backing, and I offer these ideas as mere 
backing. 
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Howard of Flats 


That's his name! 
Blow loud on the 

bugle of Fame 
For the new Speaker's name; 
For the dear little 

city of Flats, 
Surrounded by sand-hills and 

skeeters and gnats— 
Four houses are there, 

just the same !— 
Where the winds that whirl by 
Greet the new Speaker's eye, 
Greet the sands and the sky, 
With “Hurrah for the 

city of Flats— 
For the new Speaker, 


Howard of Flats!” 


—Addison E. Sheldon 














Books Reviewed 


Western Democrat, by Arthur F. Mullen. (Wilfred Funk, Inc., New 
York. 360 pages illustrated.) Review by Hon. John A. Donohoe, 
Judge of the U. S. District Court at Omaha. 


WEsTERN Democrat, by the late Honorable Arthur F. Mullen, is a 
real contribution to American literature. While it is in the nature of 
an autobiography, it is more than that. It is a remarkable history of 
Nebraska, in the making of which the writer took a very important part. 

In every chapter is recorded the very fibre and soul of the man. As 
boy or man, lawyer or statesman, he was always the same. His motivat- 
ing impulses were honesty, integrity and devotion. His loyalties were God, 
country, family and friends. He scorned sham and pretense. Those in 
high places were to him but men. Every man was measured by his 
worth and ability. His yardstick was loyalty and service. 

His deep-seated religious nature is apparent throughout the volume. 
He claimed for every human being the right to practice his religion in 
his own way according to his own conscience. He loved and served his 
country with intense devotion. To him it meant security in the greatest 
privileges in this life—the right to life itself—the right to worship God— 
the right to opportunity—the right to own and enjoy property—the right 
to establish and maintain a home and family, to rear and educate children— 
the right to stand among men as an equal. 

To his wife and children, he was most tender and considerate in his 
love and devotion. The merest hurt to one of these was a vicious thrust 
to him. He was devoted to his parents, brothers and sisters, and always 
mindful of their welfare. 

He claimed as friends and gathered around him those who were 
devoted to the principles which he served. He never asked a service of 
a friend in any cause in which he was not willing to contribute twofold. 
One could not be associated with him in any work without imbibing 
enthusiasm and willingness from his untiring energy and impelling per- 
sonality. 

He was an eminent lawyer and loved his profession. His work and 
success at the bar were outstanding. Clients came from all walks of 
life. He made no distinction. Those who had a just cause he readily 
accepted, and when once engaged their case became his case. He never 
appeared in court without thorough preparation. He refers to but few 
of his victories. They were legion in every branch of law and class of 
litigation. 
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In later life, when he became influential politically, those who knew 
him least sometimes referred to him as “boss”. He was not a boss in any 
sense of the word. He was truly a leader. Men worked with him and 
followed him because they believed in his cause and because they were 
happy in the inspiration, power and intelligence of his leadership. He 
supported no one for public place or position who, in his opinion, was 
not honest, industrious, fitted and capable for the place. He regarded 
public office as a public trust, and office-holders as servants of the people. 
His most intense wrath was leveled at anyone who betrayed a trust. He 
was often defeated in the cause he espoused, but was never discouraged 
or disheartened. He fought on with all his energy and determination. 

On his death-bed, with life slowly ebbing away, he wrote WeEsTERN 
Democrat. When he could work no longer, when with difficulty he held 
the pen, he breathed forth in the last few sentences an inspiring, impelling 
clarion call to his associates to carry on in the cause of democracy. 

To poor boys everywhere, with nothing but ambition and hope to 
sustain them, WeEsTERN Democrat, and the life of its author, will bring 
renewed hope, courage and determination. 


King of the Fur-Traders: The Deeds and Deviltry of Pierre Esprit 
Radisson, by Stanley Vestal. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1940. End-paper designs showing a “Map of the Great Lakes and 
Adjacent Territory.” More than twenty excellent drawings. In- 
dexed. 326 pp., $3.50.) Review by A. E. S. 

Stanley Vestal (whose real name is Walter Stanley Campbell) has 
been an historical writer of the Great Plains region for many a year. He 
has rambled over the region between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains. He has “eaten dog” in many an Indian camp and enjoyed the 
flavor—as has the writer of this review. He now undertakes to put into 
three hundred pages of popular writing the story of Radisson, that re- 
markable explorer and fur trader who lived from 1636 to 1710. 

It is a big job for Stanley Vestal, or for any other romantic historical 
writer, to put the story of Radisson into any three hundred pages. There 
is such a wealth of material, so much to be sifted and separated, that the 
picture is too big for the canvas—but, even so, the picture is a fascinating 
one. The bibliography covers nearly five pages of eight-point type and 
makes the whole a valuable addition to the literature of the American 
frontier. 

It is a book that will have very great interest for western readers who 
are familiar with Stanley Vestal as a writer of the Plains frontier. Radis- 
son, whose expeditions reached all the way from Quebec to Lake Superior, 
and perhaps to the Nebraska border, met the Sioux tribes in Minnesota, 
and some of the most interesting sections of the book for Nebraska readers 
are the sketches of life among the Sioux two hundred years ago. 
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The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897, by Charles Callan 
Tansill, professor of American History at Fordham University, 
New York. (Fordham University Press, pp. xxxix; 800. Price, 
$5.00.) Review by A. E. S. 

This splendid volume comes to the Nebraska State Historical Society 
as the gift of Florence Bayard Hilles, daughter of Secretary Bayard. The 
book is a timely contribution to American literature. The greatest service 
in reconciling and uniting public sentiment of England and America was 
that rendered by Secretary of State Bayard. For many years in our history, 
“twisting the lion’s tail” was the favorite political device for winning votes. 
British behavior during our Civil War helped make this popular. Bayard 
was the champion of real friendship between the two nations. Need of 
that friendship was never more apparent than now. 


The Lakeside Classics for Christmas, 1928, 1932, 1936, 1938 and 1939. 
Edited by Milo M. Quaife and published by R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company. 

These reprints of rare and special diaries (illustrated) are a fine 
gift to us from the publishers of the famous “Lakeside Classics.” We 
commend them to all who like to read the authentic history of those 
days told in easy style. 

1. “Echoes of the Past,” by General John Bidwell; and “In Camp 
and Cabin,” by Rev. John Steele, give a fascinating narrative of the 
most interesting period of California’s history and a map of the gold 
region. 

2. “Wau-Bun,” by Mrs. John H. Kinzie of Chicago, shows many 
rare and lovely views of the old city. Tho several previous editions 
have issued since 1856, it remains one of the important books on the 
early days of Chicago’s building and the Fort Dearborn massacre, and 
is written with great charm. 

3. “The True Picture of Emigration,” by Rebecca Burland, tells 
the story of a trip up the Mississippi in 1831, and of fourteen years in 
Illinois. 


4. “Vanished Arizona,” by Martha Summerhayes, is the thrilling 
record of a soldier’s wife in pioneer days. 

5. “The Border and the Buffalo,” by Cook, presents “an untold 
story of the Southwest Plains.” 














State Historical Society Platform 


Noted Speakers Who Have Appeared During the Past Sixty 


Years, and Their Subjects 


Superintendent Sheldon of the State Historical Society has compiled 
a remarkable story, worthy of preservation in the record of Nebraska’s 
history. That story is the complete list of noted speakers on notable 
subjects which the Society has presented to the Nebraska public during the 
six decades just past. It illustrates the enterprise of the Society and empha- 
sizes a remark made by one of its members: 

“The platform of the Nebraska State Historical Society has been 
one of the most noted public platforms in the United States in its per- 
sonnel and in its addresses.” 

These addresses have been preserved in the manuscript library of 
the Society. Following are the most outstanding features of the annual 
programs, which did not begin until 1878. The Society was founded August 
26, 1867, by the State Capital Commission, and the legislature provided a 
block of land for its use. 

1878 September 25, Commercial Hotel. 
“The Importance of Forming a Historical Society” — Dr. George 
L. Miller, Omaha. 

1879 January 23, University Hall. 
Discussion of the Restoration of “Historical Block” to the State 
Historical Society. 

1880 January 20, University Chapel. 
“Importance and True Policy of the State Historical Society” — 
James W. Woolworth, Omaha. 
“Admission of Nebraska to the Union” — C. H. Gere, Lincoln. 

:881 January 11, University Chapel. 
“Early Gold Hunting and Its Effect on Nebraska” — Dr. A. L. 
Childs, Plattsmouth. 
“An Historical Fireplace in My Omaha Residence” — James W. 
Woolworth, Omaha. 

1882 (No meeting held on account of severe weather in January. ) 

1883 January 17, Commercial Hotel. 
Discussion and appointment of committee to again ask the Legis- 
lature for recognition as a state institution, and to obtain, if 
possible, a room in the Capitol building for library and other 
accumulating matter. 

1884 (No printed record of meeting.) 

1885 January 14, University Chapel. 
“The Place of History in Modern Education” — Prof. George E. 
Howard, University of Nebraska. 
“The Pioneer Populists and Their Finance in the Territory of 
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Nebraska in 1855, 1856, 1857, and the Results. A Parallel between 
Past and Present Fallacies” — Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska 
City. 

1886 January 12, University Chapel. 
“The Location of the Capital at Lincoln” — Hon. Charles H. Gere, 
Lincoln. 

1887 January 12, University Chapel. 
“The Relation of History to the Study and Practice of Law” — 
Hon. H. H. Wilson, Lincoln. 

1888 January 10, University Chapel. 
“Life in Lancaster County, 1861-1864" — Hon. W. W. Cox, Sew- 
ard County. 
“History in Art” — Sarah Wool Moore. 

1889 January 8, University Chapel. 
“An Introduction to the History of Higher Education in Ne- 
braska” — Prof. H. W. Caldwell, University of Nebraska. 

January 9. 

“Political Science in American State Universities’ — Dr. A. G. 
Warner, Lincoln. 

1890 January 15, University Chapel. 
“Salem Witchcraft” — Prof. J. S. Kingsley, Lincoln. 

1891 January 14, University Chapel. 
Special attention to be given during the coming year to the collec- 
tion of all possible material pertaining to the archeology and 
ethnology of Nebraska. (Discussion) 

1892 January 13, University Chapel. 
“The Indian Trouble and the Battle of Wounded Knee” 
W. F. Kelley, Lincoln. 

1893 January 11, University Chapel. 
“The Lincoln Public Library from 1875 to 1892”— Mrs. S. B. 
Pound, Lincoln, 

1894 January 10, University Chapel. 
“The Effects of Early Legislation upon the Courts of Nebraska” 
— Hon. T. M. Marquette, Lincoln. 

1895 January 15, Funke Opera House. 
“The Late Sioux War” — Brigadier General L. W. Colby. 

1896 January 14, University Chapel. 
“Bellevue, Its Past and Present” — J. A. Goss, Bellevue. 

January 15. 

“The True Story of the Death of Sitting Bull” — Major E. G. 
Fechet, Lincoln. 

1897 January 13, University Chapel. 
“Native Nebraskans” — Roscoe Pound, Lincoln. 

1898 January 11, University Chapel. 
“History of Newspapers” — Dr. George L. Miller, Omaha. 


Hon. 
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1899 January 10, University Chapel. 
“Some Peculiar Features of the Nebraska Constitution” —C. S. 
Lobingier, Omaha. 
1900 January 9, University Chapel. 
“The State Republican Convention of 1870, and Incidents of that 
Campaign: A Character Sketch of Governor Butler’—L. J. 
Abbott, South Omaha. 
1901 January 8, University Chapel. 
“The Grange and the Farmer’s Alliance” —J. M. Thompson, 
Lincoln. 
January 0. 
“Early Roads and Routes in Nebraska”—C. E. Persinger, Lincoln. 
1902 January 14, University Chapel. 
“The Great Railroad Migration into North Nebraska” —J. R. 
Buchanan, Omaha, General Passenger Agent, Elkhorn Railroad. 
“The Work of the Union Pacific Railroad” — E. E. Lomax, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Union Pacific Railroad. 
January 15. 
“Recollection of the Nebraska State Board of Transportation” — 
Gilbert L. Laws, Lincoln, Ex-member State Board of Transpor- 
tation. 
“Nebraska Politics and Nebraska Railroads” —J. H. Ager, Lin- 
coln, Burlington and Missouri River Railway. 
1903 January 13, University Chapel. 
“Pioneering on the Missouri River” — Captain W. R. Massie, St. 
Louis, 
“The Rise and Fall of Steamboating on the Missouri River” — 
Phil E. Chappell, Kansas City. 
January 14. 
“The Passing of a Romantic Business” — Captain H. M. Chitten- 
den, U. S. Engineer, Yellowstone Park. 
“The All-Water Routes to the Rockies” — Captain D. L. Keiser, 
Booneville, Missouri. 
“Running the Indian Blockade on the Missouri” — Captain W. H. 
Gould, Yankton, South Dakota. 
“Sailing on the Old Missouri” — Captain James Kennedy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
“Steamboating Now and Then” — Captain W. A. Cade, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


1904 January 12, University Chapel. 
“The Making of the Constitution of 1866” — Judge George B. 
Lake, Omaha. 
“The Convention of 1871” — Judge Eleazer Wakely, Omaha. 
“The Convention of 1875 and The One-Night Constitution” — 
Judge J. H. Broady, Lincoln. 
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“The Convention of 1875. The Debate on the Separate Proposi- 
tions” — Judge W. M. Robertson, Norfolk. 
1905 January 10, University Chapel. 
“History of the Lincoln Salt Basin” — Judge J. H. Ames, Lincoln. 
January 11. 
“Experiences of a Frontier Judge” — Judge William Gaslin, Kear- 
ney. 
1906 January 18, University Chapel. 
“Railroad Taxation in Nebraska”— Attorney General Norris 
Brown, Lincoln. 
“The Problem of Railroad Taxation’ — Professor E. A. Ross, 
Lincoln. 
“The New Revenue Law and Its Workings” — Governor J. H. 
Mickey, Lincoln. 
1907 January 16, University Chapel. 
“Across the Plains in 1860-1865" — H. E. Palmer, Omaha. 
“Recollections of the First Nebraska Cavalry’ —T. J. Majors, 
Peru. 
January 17. 
“Evidence of Nebraska Loess Man” — Edwin H. Barbour, Lincoln. 
1908 January 13, Temple Theater. 
“History” — Hon. W. J. Bryan, Normal, Nebraska. 
“Fifty Years of Educational Progress in Nebraska” — Jasper L. 
McBrien, Lincoln, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
1909 January 12, Temple Theater. 
“Comparison of Constitutions” — Rev. William Murphy, Seward. 
1910 January 17, First Christian Church. 
“The First Catholic Bishop of Nebraska” — Rev. Michael A. 
Shine, Plattsmouth. 
January 18. 
“The Indian Ghost Dance” — James Mooney, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
January 19. 
“History of Nebraska State Penitentiary” — Dr. Potter C. John- 
son. 
“The Mississippi Valley as a Field for Historical Research” — 
Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Superintendent of Iowa State His- 
torical Society. 
“The Indian Campaign of 1864” — Hon. Eugene F. Ware, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
1911 January 10, Temple Theater. 
“The History of the West and the Pioneers” — Dr. Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh, President Iowa State Historical Society. 
“My Life with the Indians” — James Mooney, Washington, D. C. 
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1912 January 10, Temple Theater. 
“Geography of Nebraska as Known by the Indians” — Francis 
La Flesche, Washington, D. C. 

1913 January 15, Temple Theater. 
“The Mission of Local History” — Reuben Gold Thwaites, Presi- 
dent Mississippi Valley Historical Association; Secretary and 
Superintendent State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

January 16. 

“The Importance of the Study of Local History” — Professor 
James LeRossignol, Lincoln. 

1914 January 21, Temple Theater. 
“Patriotism” — Rogers Clark Ballard Thruston, Kentucky, Presi- 
dent National Society Sons of American Revolution. 

1915 January 12, Temple Theater. 
“Some New Forces in American History’ — Allen D. Albert, 
Editor Minneapolis Tribune. 

1916 January 17, Temple Theater. 
“Omaha Indians in Peace and War’ — Alfred Blackbird, Full- 
Blood Omaha Indian. 

1917 January 11, St. Paul Church. 
“The Present European War was Unnecessary” — General Nelson 
A. Miles. 

1918 January 15, Temple Theater. 
“Farmers’ Movements in Nebraska, 1857-1917” — Represeutatives 
from Nebraska Counties. 

January 16. 

“The Farmers’ Alliance” — Nebraska Men. 
“Mutual Farm Insurance” — Nebraska Speakers. 
“National Non-Partisan League” — Dr. Samuel R. Maxwell, Den- 
ver. 

1919 January 14, University Hall. 
Mrs. Mary Carmack of Omaha, Secretary of the Douglas County 
Association of Nebraska Pioneers, spoke of their Society and its 
members. 
Discussion on importance and methods of securing and preserving 
history of Nebraska’s part in the World War. 

1920 January 13, University Library. 
“Nebraska in the World War; Demobilization and Return to 
Peace” — Gov. S. R. McKelvie, Lincoln. 
“The Nebraska Fuel Administration” — Hon. John L. Kennedy, 
Omaha. 
“The Nebraska National Guard” — Col. P. L. Hall, Jr., Green- 


wood. 
“The Liberty Bond Campaign in Nebraska”—E. L. Folda, 


Omaha. 
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“The Nebraska State Council of Defense” — R. M. Joyce, Linceln. 
“The History of Burt County in the World War” — Hon. J. R. 
Sutherland, Tekamah. 
“The Three Hundred Fifty-fifth Regiment’ — Captain Earl Cline, 
Nebraska City. 
1921 January 12, University Hall. 
“Fifty Years Building the Burlington in Nebraska” — George E. 
Holdrege, Retiring General Manager, Omaha. 
1922 January 10, University Hall. 
“The Pawnee Battalion, Defenders of the Nebraska Frontier” — 
Captain Lute H. North, Columbus. 
“Recollections of Cow-Boy Life in Western Nebraska” — James 
C. Dahlman, Omaha. 
“Are We Downhearted? Fifty-Five Years of Nebraska” — James 
F. Hanson, Fremont. 
1923 January 9, University Hall. 
“The Historical Society and the State’ — Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
Secretary Missouri Historical Society, Columbia, Missouri. 
1924 January 16, University Hall. 
“The Education of Red Cloud” — Doane Robinson, Pierre, South 
Dakota, Superintendent South Dakota Historical Society. 
January 13, University Hall. 
“Nebraska, the Wor:d War and the World Peace” — Hon. Gilbert 
M. Hitchcock, Omaha. 
1926 January 12, University Hall. 
“The Pioneer Spirit, and the Problems of Today” — Dean Roscoe 
Pound, Harvard Law College, Cambridge, Mass. 
1927 January 11, University Hall. 
“The Origin, Development and Present Worth of Soil Culture, or 
Dry Farming, on the Western Plains” — Speakers, Hardy W. 
Campbell, South Pasadena, California; Albert Weaver, Bird City, 


19 


LS) 
uw 


Kansas 
1928 January 10, University Hall. 
“The Evolution of Bank Guaranty in Nebraska” — Hon. Dan V. 


Stephens, Fremont. 
1929 January 8, Temple Theater. 
“Nebraska History in Nebraska Novels” — Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
Elmwood. 
“The Nebraska Bank Guaranty System, Its History and Its 


Crises” — Dan V. Stephens, Fremont. 
1930 January 7, Temple Theater. 
“Peoples’ Memorials and Their Monuments” — Gutzon Borglum, 


San Antonio, Texas. 

1931 January 6, Temple Theater. 
Visit to New York Home of Senator Charles H. VanWyck — 
Dr. J. L. Sellers, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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“Prehistoric Man in Nebraska and the Plains Region” — Curator 
Harold J. Cook, Agate Ranch, Sioux County, Nebraska. 

1932 January 12, Capitol Tower. 
“Railroads and Motor Transportation” — E. M. Westervelt, Lin- 
coln, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway. 
“Air Transportation in Nebraska” —H. W. Peterson, United 
Air Lines. 

1933 October 7, State Capitol. 
“The American Indian’s Adjustment to Present-Day Civilization” 
— Native Son Henry Roe Cloud, Superintendent Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence Kansas. 

1934 October 5, State Capitol. 
“The Oglala Sioux and Nebraska” — Chief James H. Red Cloud, 
Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota. 

1935 October 4, State Capitol. 
“Decisions Which Have Changed Nebraska History’ — Justice 
Bayard H. Paine, Member of Supreme Court, Grand Island 

1936 October 2, State Capitol. 
“The Mount Rushmore Memorial: The Shrine of Democracy 
and the Political Philosophy of a People’s Self-Determining Gov- 
ernment” — Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor. 

1937 October 1, State Capitol. 
“The Challenge of the Drouth” — Hon. John C. Page, Commis- 
sioner United States Reclamation Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

1938 September 30, State Capitol. 
“Calamity Howlers in Historical Perspective’ — Dr. Chauncey 
S. Boucher, Chancellor, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

1939 September 29, State Capitol. 
“A Re-Reading of Reconstruction History with Special Refer- 
ence to the South in our National Development” — Dr. C. Mildred 
Thompson, Dean and Professor of History, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

1940 October 19, State Capitol. 
“Early Trails as a National Heritage’—Dr. Howard R. Driggs, 
President American Pioneer Trails Association and head of Eng- 
lish Education Department, New York University. 
“Pump Irrigation in Nebraska”—Senator Harry E. Gantz, Al- 
liance. 
“Discovery of Oil in Nebraska”—Hon. A. J. Weaver and Ed- 
ward A. Huffman, Falls City. 

















What is the Difference? 


In China, where savage customs rage, 


They have a system, sure and quick, 
That cures the blight of all old age. 

For when, with them, a native’s youth hath fled, 
And many years hath sapped his vim, 

They simply knock him on the head— 
And that’s the end of him. 


But we Americans, in this enlightened age, 
Have Christian character made of nobler stuff. 
So we look upon this heathen act 
With righteous, indignant rage. 
For when, with us, a man grows old and gray, 
And weak, and short of breath, 
We only take his job away 


And let him slowly starve to death. 


Editor's Note: Above verse presents a pathetic scrap of current 
history in the State Capitol, and it has nothing to do with Europe's 
wars. 

Rev. O. J. Burckhardt is a figure in Lincoln’s life well known to 
the old timers. A citizen of the type that gives character to any com- 
munity; a preacher who has filled the pulpit before congregations of 
both white and colored people (he is a Negro, and proud of it); and 
for many years a competent, intelligent worker in the State Department 
of Health. Recently, due to a decreased legislative appropriation, he 
was dismissed from his job, and a few days later poured forth his woe 
in these lines. 


Scotts Bluff National Monument 


At Scotts Bluff National Monument in Nebraska, two islands formed 
since the creation of the monument have been added to it by presidential 
proclamation. Also, forty-six acres, consisting of two islands and the 
public-lands portion of another south of the main channel of the river, 
have been added to the monument. 


Excerpt from The Museum News, published by the American Associ- 
ation of Museums, Volume 18, No. 1. (May 1, 1940). 
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Idle Land Crops 


Research workers of the Nebraska Writers’ Project, WPA, occasion- 
ally uncover items from old Nebraska newspapers which indicate that 
the early farmers in the state experimented freely in their endeavor to 
obtain wealth from the land by new methods. 

On January 6, 1802, the Columbus Journal told of a local man who 
was endeavoring to interest his neighbors in the growing of peppermint. It 
was his conviction that every farm had several acres which were not suit- 
able for crops generally grown in Nebraska, and that the growing of 
peppermint on this land would be the logical solution for making every 
inch of the farm pay. “The fact that peppermint grows wild on low lands 
in the Platte Valley leads naturally to the conclusion that it might suc- 
ceed as a cultivated crop,” he stated. It is not known whether an attempt 
was made to further the idea. 

Another suggestion, this time for reforesting the state with trees 
which would yield a profitable product, was advanced by a Butler County 
farmer in 1883. It was his idea to create huge forests of sugar maple. The 
trees would be an asset to farmers because they would produce sugar after 
a few years of growth. “Once bring the farmers of Nebraska to under- 
stand that there is money in trees as well as in grain or livestock, and the 
problem of how to get forests started and grown on our now treeless 


prairies would be in a fair way to being solved,” he claimed. The plan 


was scoffed at by persons who doubted whether maple trees would produce 
sugar in this climate, but when the farmer displayed a cake of maple sugar 
which he said came from a ten-year-old tree on his farm, the critics were 
forced to admit that perhaps there was something good about the scheme. 

Along the-same line of thought was a plan introduced in an article 
in the Beatrice Express for December 19, 1872. According to this writer 
the common box elder tree yielded a sap very rich in sugar. It was said 
that on several occasions farmers in southeastern Nebraska had succeeded 
in making sugar from the sap of the box elder. And, besides its value as a 
sugar-producing tree, the Express said that the box elder was also an 
excellent source of good firewood. 

“Sally Twist went to London in 1885 with a bunch of Oglala Sioux, 
and her husband, Charles Twist, went along as interpreter. Chief He Crow 
was at their head. They were not the first Oglala Sioux that had the nerve 
to cross the Big Pond. It was not Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show —if I 
am not mistaken it was called the White Lily, and was a theater company. 

“Sally Twist was a half-sister of the famous interpreter, William 
Garuette. She died some thirty-five years ago. Her first husband was the 
famous scout, Frank Gruard; then when they separated she married 
Charles Twist, a son of Major Twist, who at one time was in charge of the 
old sod-house agency in Wyoming. I knew her well. She was a half- 
sister also of Mick Boyer, who was killed in Custer, South Dakota, about 
1875. Another brother, John Boyer, was hung in Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 
the seventies.” 























HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are nineteen volumes (72 issues) 
up to January 1, 1940. Total number of printed pages, 3,761; 
of maps and illustrations, 677. 

The grand total of all these publications issued by this Society 
is 12,221 pages, 900 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


State of the ownership, management and circulation of NesrasKka History, 
A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as required 
by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager — Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation — 1,344; edition, 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of February, 1940. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941.) 


























At Last - Maps! 


We have Maps of Interest to You. 


We offer extraordinary aggregates of Maps of Nebraska or any 
other state, each item accurately dated; expertly annotated. These 
Maps range from the beautiful, historic rarities of the earliest period 
to those of the latest decade notable for geographical change —all 
modestly priced, item by item. 

A balanced, representative collection from which any desired 
selection may be made, will be sent on approval to any individual 
offering satisfactory references, or to any institution of learning or 


historical society. 


Argosy Book Stores 


114 East 59th Street 
New York City 
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Publications on 


Nebraska 


Compiled -% Federal Writers’ Proj 
Sponsored and Edited by State istorical 





Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State—About 500 es, maps 
and illustrations; price $2.50 FF ag from office of State Historical 
Society. Published by the Viking . New York. 

Lincoln City Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, maps; price 25c. 
Tours, History, Annals, Biography, Index. Published by PWoodrait 
Printing Company, Lincoln. 


1939 Almanac for Nebraskans—(Pamphiet), 112 pages; price 35c. 
Annals of History, Humor, Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place Names—(Pamphlet), 28 pages; price 15c. 
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